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Harvesting, plowing and logging have depleted Oklahoma's woodlands 
by nearly 85 percent* Who can reverse this trend? You, the private 
landholder In Oklahoma, the majority of our woodlands are owned by 
people like you. To save them for future generations, landowners must 
use sensible land-management practices balancing financial interests 


and environmental stewardship* Besides providing precious habitat 
for wildlife, woodlands enrich human life, giving us recreational as 
well as economic benefits* To find out how to preserve our woodlands 
for the price of a stamp, write Cherokee Nation Environmental Services, 
P*0. Box 948, Tahlequah, OK 74465* Or call (918) 458-5496. 
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The late architect Bruce Goff didn't jvisl litj^ar a 
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If the region makes the author# then this selec- 
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GIVE OUR WETLANDS ROOM TO BREATHE 


Draining> dredging and dumping have reduced Oklahoma's wetlands 
by two-thirds* Saving them depends on you, the private landowner* 
!n Oklahoma, most of our wetlands are on private land, individually 
owned and managed. So why is saving wetlands in your best interest? 
Home to more plants and animals than any other ecosystem, wetlands 


also prevent soil erosion, reduce the risk of flooding, and provide 
natural filtration systems that keep our water clean. To find out what 
you can do (or not do) to preserve our wetlands for future generations, 
write Cherokee Nation Environmental Services, P.O. Box 948, 
Tahlequah, OK 74465. Or call (918) 458-5496. 
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Order early < supplies limtted. 


Please Use the enclosed order 
form or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793 or 
405-S21-2496. 


You'll find more than three 


doxen spectacular views of 
Oklahoma state parks In our 
1996 calendar^from a snowy 
creek at Roman Nose to Helds 
of wMdflowers at Quartz 
Mountain to a mist-laden river 
at Beavers Bend. 
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September 1995 
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Lavish in the casual elegance 
of a quiet hilltop retreat. 

5 luxurious suites 
swimming pool & spa 
Also dinner-only reservations 
20 miles north of Tulsa 
on Highway 75 
(918) 371-9868 

— ^your hosts — 

Jerry and Shauna Agnew 

“THE INN PLACE TO BE." 


ORIGINAL German 
Cuisine since 1976 


Come visit 

Oktoberfest Sept. 7,8 9 

Winner of "The Wine Spectator" 
Award of Excellence Since 1986 
Open Tiie - Sat 1 1 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
and S p.m. - 9 p.ni. 
40S.390.8647 

I.S920 SL: 29th Choctaw, OK 73020 

IXX'ATED .1 MI NORTH AND I MI 
EAST OF 1-40 AND C HOCFANV RD 


HONEY HILL 



F A B M 

Qualiljf Oklahoma 
Farmed Venison 

^Call for free brochure and prices. 
-jJerry and JoAnn Logan 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

405 - 341-5499 




A Group Hug, Please 

1 1 may come as a surprise to our readers, but most of the folks who draw a pay- 
check from Oklahoma Today — no matter how big or how small — rarely set foot 
inside our office. Indeed, I have yet to meet some of our free-lance writers and 
photographers face to face. 

As for our contributing editors, if the truth be known, most of them also make 
their living in other ways at other places: Maura McDermott lives on a farm out- 
side Checotah; M. Scott Carter is employed by the state vo-tech system in Stillwater; 
and Steffie Corcoran is a school teacher in Del City. 

Even art director Steven Walker of Norman punches the clock at a different address, 
that of Walker Creative, Inc., the Oklahoma City design firm he owns and operates. 

In this, the magazine is not unlike a rowdy, exotic caravan that comes together six 
or seven times a year out of mutual need, only to disband as we reach our respective 
destinies. For writers like Ralph Marsh of Heavener, Michael Wallis of Tulsa, or 
Burkhard Bilger of New York City, that may be once an article is safely in my hands; 
for photographers like Dave Crenshaw of Tulsa or David Fitzgerald of Oklahoma 
City, it may be months earlier, when the courier delivers their photographs to the 
offices of Oklahoma Today. 

Our association is so loosely knit I || 
often marvel that it works at all. That I 
it does attests to the commitment 
these artists, photographers, and 
wordsmiths feel to the magazine you 
hold in your hands and, to you, the 
reader. 

And though we do not pay the big 
bucks of a Vanity Fair or an Esquire 
nor carry the cachet of a New Yorker 
or a Newsweek, increasingly the work 
of our merry band is being noticed. 

At the recent International Re- 
gional Magazine Awards, Burkhard 
Bilger took home the gold for Best 
Historical Feature for his January- 
February 1 994 story “The Court-Mar- 
tial of Johnson C. Whittaker”; Maura McDermott received the silver for Best Natu- 
ral History Feature for her May- June 1 994 article “Mother Corn”; and Walker him- 
self pocketed three awards of merit for design. All told, Oklahoma Today won nine 
IRMAs — three silvers, two golds, and four awards of merit. (IRMA judges were Marti 
Colon of Life magazine and Canadian-born magazine guru Barry Estabrook.) 

We had barely had time to hang the booty (okay, we had not even managed to get 
it out of the boxes), when word came down that our art director had stolen the show 
at The Art Directors Club of Tulsa’s Graphex 26 competition. We are still not cer- 
tain how he hauled all that plexiglass home, but rest assured, we are investing in a 
rag and some polish on his behalf: Walker’s 1 994 design work for Oklahoma Today 
won one gold, three silvers, three bronzes, and eight entry accolades at Graphex 26. 

We have mentioned before how hard (and long) our art director works, so you 
know we mean it when we say, “Congratulations, Steven...it couldn’t happen to a 
greater (or more deserving) guy.” — Jeanne M. Devlin 



Our award-winning art director, Steven Walker of 
Walker Creative, Inc., and his crew, clockwise from 
bottom left: Amy Shanahan, Jonathan Phillips, 
Amy Parker, Walker. 
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verything you desire at one location. 



Over 130 stores including Dillard’s, Foley’s 
Montgomery Ward and Picnic Square. 

^Penn Square Mall 

Northwest Expressway at Penn 842-4424 



Barrett Cook age 4j on 
Doc: hi ho, and away. 


M'M (NOW) AN OLD COWHAND../ 

My family and I spent several days over 
spring break at Coyote Hills Guest Ranch 
near Cheyenne (“Ranchos Deluxe/* Febru- 
ary-March 1995). In past years we have 
usually gone snow skiing during spring 
break but this year decided to discover 
Oklahoma. 


My wife, Territa, and 1 have three chil- 
dren, ages seventeen to four. The owners 
of Coyote Hills (Kass Nickels and Devey 
Napier) made us feel like family, Devey 
prepared the meals, and then everyone 
(ranch hands included) ate together. 

We enjoyed the homey atmosphere 
and especially the morning and after- 
noon horseback rides. Our four-year- 
old rode a horse named Doc by himself 
on all the trail rides; he had a blast! The 
horses were spirited but well-behaved. 
Our two oldest children groomed and 
fed the horses at night with the horse 
trainer. 

On Friday we had a chuck wagon sup- 
per that was very good, and the Red Hills 
surrounding the ranch added to the 
western atmosphere. 

We would recommend Coyote Hills 
to anyone who likes a lot of good food, 
horses, and gracious hospitality. 

Harold R. Cook 
Shawnee 


RED EARTH, WOW! 

Recently we traveled to your state to at- 
tend Red Earth (June-July 1995); it was the 
most spectacular gathering we have ever wit- 
nessed, an extravaganza of color and celebra- 
tion of Native pride. 

The poster model, Miss Leslie BaricheUo of 
Shawnee, was very special to us, greeting us 
with such warmth and Oklahoma hospitality 
that we are certain to return to your state. 

David Aiidrews 
Sacramento, California 

TAKE THIS NUMBER DOWN 

In our February- March 1995 travel issue, a 
typo marred the telephone number of the 
Southern Plains Indian Museum; it is 
actually (405) 247-6221. 

Oklahoma Today wefcomes views of read- 
ers. letters are subject to editing and must be 
signed. Send them to: Oklahoma Today, 
Attn: Editor-in-chief, RO. Bax 53384, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73152. 


^Mian Summer 
JestivaC'95 



, (BartleszHtk 
Comnunity Center 
(Bartiesvitte, Oi^tafioma 


INDIAN FINE AKT jURierEXHIBmON 
wrm $5,00(1 IN PUHCHASS awards 
POWWOW wrm $5,000 in prize 

AWARDS - LACROSSE tournament 
Indian food * Indian Games 
Indian SrcmyrELUNa Art LEcruRtSy 
Gospel Sing and Fashion Show 

DEMONSTRAHON of INDIAN ARTS/ 
CEAHS * traders AND VENDORS 
KfANV Other INT^FSTING and fun 
A cm^mEs throuchout area 

INDIANSUMMER festival '95 
BOX 1Q27 

B.ARTUESVTLLE, OK 7400$ 


AN HiSTOftiC DiNtNS EKPERPEMCE 

M E E R S 

STORE 

House Specialty 

TEJ!AS LOftTGHORN LEAN BEEF 




meersbufcoer. steaks, bar-b-que. 

PASTRIES, SALAD BaR, 
HOMEMAde ICE CREAM, BREAKFAST, 


LOCATES Oh( HJOHWAV IIS, I MtLE NORTH 
ar THE WSCMITA MoOlNTAtH^ 
WlLOLfFE refuge, \N MEERS, OKLAHOMA. 


MONOAY-FRIDAV S;0O A M. -9:00 P.M, 
SATURDAY, SURDAY 7:00 A.M.-9iOO P.M. 

405’4aa-ao5 1 

H m 


Turn of the Century 

at ITie Major Couiiir HLstarical Society’s 



lOTH Annual Old Time 

imBlKCBEI 

September 22» 23 and 24, 1995 


Scentsational 

Discover Oklahomas world- 
renowned candle factory and 
award-winning small business 
when you visit Keepsake Candles®. 
Our handcrafted, all-wax candles 
are n%qlded from authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented 
with exquisite Iragrances, You will 
find these unique candles, plus 
hundreds of other candles and 
decorative accessories from around 
the world when you visit our 
dellghtRil Countiy Store. Then join 
us mr a free tour of our factory. 
Tours are given weekdays at 
1 1 ;00am, 1 :00pm and 3-OOpm or by 
appointment. 



^ ^ (918) 336-0361 

M-F 9-5:30 • Sat 10-5 • Sun 1-5 
2 Mi. West of Bartlesville — Hwy 60 


KgegsakeCai^les 


Factory &. Country Store 
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Lydie’5 Legend 

E.V. Mari.ani)’5 Tragic Love 






JKarlanc/ JK a ns Jon &s/a/e 
Oonj^erence CJen/er J'foJef 

901 MONL'MJiNT ROAD, «>NCA City, OK 74MM 



F irst Lydie was his niece, then 
his adopted daughter* then his 
second wife. E.W Marland's love 
for Lydie was so strong he 
reportedly built his masterpiece 
Italian-Renaissance villa for her in 
the late 1 920$. 

Marland, a multimillionaire 
oilman and founder of Mariand Oil 
Company (now Conoco), lived a 
lavish iifescyie with Lydie in the 
mansion, known as '“The Palace on 
the Prairie‘S for its luxurious 
Florentine design. But their 
happiness was cut short less than 
two years after they moved into the 
mansion when EW lost his fortune 
to the '’wolves of W^ll Street" 

Lydie never seemed to recover 
from E.Ws death in 1 9-^ L She 
eventually disappeared from Ponca 
City — when she returned 22 years 
iater, she was a destitute and 
lonely woman. 

Visit the Marland Mansion 
in Ponca City to relive their tragic 
story. Browse the magnificent 
SS-room mansion and retire to 
quaint quarters in the adjacent 
hotel and conference center. 

Tell us you saw this ad in Oklahoma 
Today when making your 
reservations and receive a 10% 
discount (based on space 
availability). 


Tel. (BOO) 532-7559 / (405) 767-0421 



THAT'S 'OUR' jkng^l 

WILDFLOWER 

Lady Bird ^ 

Johnson, the 

first lady of 

wjldflawers 

herself, once said 

in praise of Indian 

blanket (G^i7Jn rdf a 

pitkhelfa)'. “You plant gaillardia, 

and you gcf gaillardia,” 

Oklahoma's state wildflower thrives in poor 
soil, is drought-resistant, and gives masses of 
flowers. $6.98, (405)842-8444 


A BLANKET OF 
FLOWERS 

Prairie verbena ^ 
( Verhem ^ 

bipimiatifuia) is a 
creature of the 
plains, thriving 
where others fail: 
in rocky or gravelly 
limestone soils. $2. 
(405) 842-8444. 


MEDICINAL 

VALUE 

As useful as it is 
pretty, the cone- 
flower soothes 
everything from 
snake bites to 
toothaches. Garden 
ers value its resil- 
iency — it returns 
bigger and more 
beauti/ui each 
summer, $6.98. 
(405) 842-8444. 


SCENT OF A VINE 

Fast -growing (some would say 
pushy) and fragrant, honeysuckle 
provides the aroma of our Indian 
summer nights and the preferred 
materials for weaving Cherokee 
baskets. Five-foot perennial, 
$19.98-S2l,99, Plantation 
Nursery, 501 E* Britton, OKC, 
73114. 


Photography by Fitzgerald 
Associates 
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BEEP 


BEEP 


BEEP 



BE 


1 / it saves lives, chances are it runs on electricity. 

BEEP BEEP 

And if it runs on electricity, chances are it ’s OG&E electricity 


The choice of people who can’t take chances. 


Power at the speed of lik. 



electric services 




If sailboats were once an Oklahonta oddityt they are now a common sighu and windy Oklahoma one of the preferred regatta sites in the US. 


AGAINST THE WIND 

OKLAHOMA INGENUITY TAKES SAIL, 


I N McAlester, Oklahoma, in 1 939, few people had ever seen 
a sailboat, except in a magazine or on the front of a child*s 
romper. Yet the town sits close to Lake McAlester, the town’s 
main water supply and a good-sized lake in its own right. It is 
not that Lake McAlester knew no action: it was home to 
Piccolo’s, a fishing camp that stocks rental boats, bait, and cold 
drinks, and its flat surface was occasionally broken by a lone 
motorboat in the distance. But no sailboats. 

It is difficult to explain why there were no sailboats in 
McAlester in 1939. The city was sophisticated enough to have 
an elegant golf and country club, an Elks club with an indoor 
swimming pool, five movie houses, and a landscaped park with 
bandstand and tennis courts. Of course, these coexisted with 
severe unemployment, hunger in some parts of town, and the 
memories of an only too recent ten-year Depression. It was 
difficult to be carefree in 1 939. 

Yet our family managed, if only occasionally. Our escape was 
Lake McAlester, and it was there on a Sunday afternoon fam- 


ily outing that my life was changed forever. Dad had intended 
for us to have a picnic near Piccolo’s and later a ride in a row- 
boat. The picnic part went fine, but when it came to maneu- 
vering the rowboat, my younger brother, A.B., and I found 
ourselves struggling with the long oars. A.B. would pull one, 
and I would awkwardly pull with the other, sending us in un- 
manageable circles. 

Then Dad did a foolish thing. Seeing that his two sons were 
accomplishing nothing with the oars, he rigged a sail with a 
tablecloth and the hardware at hand. Soon we were breezing 
along in the middle of the lake and heading for the north shore. 

Mother was furious! Seeing us leave the harbor, she followed 
us around the lake in the family car, making a rendezvous on 
a sandy beach on the north shore. Not only had Dad endan- 
gered our lives, but we were a long way from Piccolo’s in a 
rented boat, and the wind was getting stronger. With restrained 
emotion and few words. Dad and I manned the oars and 
headed back against the wind. My thoughts were all of a wor- 
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AT SOME POINL THE NEIGHBORS 
BEGAN TO GATHER. NONE OF 
THEM HAD EVER SEEN A SAILBOAT 
HULL— LET ALONE BUILT ONE. 


rying nature: Could I keep up with Dad's rowing? What would 
happen to us if I failed? And should we make it, what was 
Mother going to do to Dad? 

My father seemingly had no such concerns. As 1 looked over 
my shoulder, he was grinning, obviously pleased with himself. 
Our unexpected sail across the lake had been our family's — 
and his — first, and I knew him well enough to know that the 
sheer happenstance of it all — the fact that it had happened as 
a direct result of his taking a chance — made the thrill only that 
much more satisfying. 

A FAMILY tradition of sailing took seed that day. And in 
the weeks that followed, Dad grinned a lot, while secretly 
investigating the possibility of building his own sailboat. Sit’ 
ting in the Aldridge Hotel barbershop, he noticed a sailboat on 
the cover of Popidar Mechanics, And a few days later, he an- 
nounced at dinner that the family would soon begin building 
a sailboat. As proof of his intention, he showed us the picture 
on the magazine coven Mother responded with uncharacter- 
istic silence, while A.B. and I struggled to contain our excite- 
ment. Later I learned that for about ten dollars. Dad could have 
ordered the complete plans for the boat. But in those days ten 
dollars was serious money, so we worked from the magazine 
until the pages were soiled and torn. 

We started with what ts called a “strong back,'' a simple frame 
upon which the hull is shaped. Then we attached the two sides 
of the boat, cut from sixteen^foot lengths of yellow pine lum- 
ber twelve inches wide. The transom and square bow piece were 
then attached, with a filler piece in the corners. With the shape 
and dimensions now apparent, we fastened a strip along the 
bottom edge of the sides in preparation for the planking. 

At this point, the neighbors began to gather. None of them 
had ever seen a sailboat hull, let alone built one. Yet the ad- 
vice flowed freely. “Clem," one observed, “you don't plank a 
boat crossways; the planks go front- to-back!" 

Another chided, "Don't you think those boys of yours are a 
little big for a sandbox?...Har, Har, Har.” 

And indeed our little boat did resemble a sandbox, which 
made the neighbor's remark sting ail the more. But as we fin- 
ished the planking according to plan and cut the bottom for 
the centerboard trunk, the hecklers became more subdued. 
When at last we cut plywood for the deck and cockpit, installed 
the mast step, and hung the centerboard and rudder, all the 
doubting Thomases had been silenced. 

Dad learned of a sailboat builder in Oklahoma City named 
William Ribble and wrote him, ordering a mast and sail. It was 
exciting to learn the mast would be Sitka spruce, sent all the 
way from Alaska. The sail would be made by Mrs. Ribble, a 
sail maker of some repute. EventuaUy — it seemed forever— 
the sail and mast arrived in McAlester, and the sailboat was 
done, only to present us with a more formidable problem: we 


did not have the slightest idea how to sail a boat. 

Determined to do what we could on our own, we studied 
every book on sailboats stocked in the public library. Jt was 
less than satisfying; we found mostly historical information on 
who did what to whom in great sea battles. Finally, dreading 
the cost of sailing lessons by telephone. Dad called Ribble at 
his home one night after six o'clock. 

“First," said Mr. Ribble, “pull the sail to the top of the mast, 
then sit down. If the boat begins to move, fine; don't do any- 
thing. If it doesn't move, pull on the rope hanging beneath the 
sail until it starts to move. That's it. Any questions?" 

Too stunned to ask anything else. Dad thanked Mr. Ribble 
and hung up. 

T he design of our Depression-era sailboat must have come 
from the Midwest, as the lines were those of a poor man's 
inland lake scow. She was a little overpowered by the tall mast 
and single Marconi sail, and in the strong Oklahoma winds. 




THE ART 
SvSOUL 
OFNATIVI 


TWO EXHIBITIONS OF INDIAN ART 

OCTOBER 18 - DECEMBER 31 




Huicc^*e 
(Cr«k) artist 
Bobtjy^C 


jjrepaHnghis 
mural-HM 
painting TTk 
Awsurtof 
Oi^diDTV for 


byWsjcway 

Crumbc. 

wateixofor 


GILCREASE NATIVE AMERICAN 
ART INVITATIONAL 

Conternporary worits by Ruthe Blalock Jcnes» Joan HiJT 
Norman Akers, Bob Martin, and Edgar Heap of Bindi^ 
revealing traditional as well as emer^ng fomni^p 


NATIVE AMERICAN MASTER 
FROM OKLAHOMA ^ 

A netnospective featuring anderrt^Ramic^ide 
paintings, ledger art and ZQ^j^entury/fiintmg^ 
prints and sculpture. 0 ^ J 


GILCREASE MUSEUM 

1400 CiLCREASE MUSEUM ROAD. TULSA 
(918) S96-2700 



ACROSS THE RANGE 


she sailed against the wind like a champ. When sailing before the wind or with the 
wind over the side^ she thrilled her crew from the sheer uncertainty of which way 
she might head. She was a beast to steer. Some of the problem was caused by over- 
loading. We seldom went to the lake without half the neighborhood, or at least a 
Boy Scout troop, and so the entire deck was awash most of the time. 

Many of our sailing guests marveled at the speed of the boat. And when asked 
how fast we were going, Dad would reliably answer, “Fast enough,” But now and 
then I wondered privately about our speed, until 1 realized that with no other sail- 
boats on the lake, we were indeed the fastest. 

Our family sailboat became a local attraction; on weekends, townsfolk came from 
miles away to catch a glimpse of their first sailboat. From the shore near Piccolo*s 
dock, these strangers would wave and cheer us on as if we were brothers of the sea or 
had just won a major regatta. 

Those days on Lake McAlester on our family *s sailboat left a lasting impression on 
my family and on me. My son Chris is a now a national champion Rhodes 19 sailor. 
His fourteen-year-old daughter will be racing sailboats in Southern California and 
Rhode Island this summer. The seed planted in McAlester has blossomed over and 
over again for our family. 

And if you still wonder, as my siblings and I did so long ago, do sailboats really sail 
against the wind? Can a snowflake drift against the breeze or a raindrop blow up 
instead of down? Stop and look yourself the next time you see a sailboat floating 
like a cloud across the sparkling water, its sails all a-billow, its nose pointed straight 
into the Oklahoma wind, — Gregory V. Clement 



Established in 1915, Pete's Place, the 
.original Italian restaurant of Krebs— 
Oklahoma’s little Italy — has delighted 
diners with fresh, family style cuisine 
served in unselfish pnions for three 
generations. An Oklahoma original 


ESTABLISHED 1925 ■ KREBS, OK 

^taiian 

BANQUET EACILITIES FOR UP TO 25fl 
Open Monday-Satuidjy 4KH)pim. Sunday LZ^ 
918-123-2042 FAX 9 18-423-7859 


BUILD ME A 
SNOW CONE 

IN OKLAHOMA, THE MOST DEPENDABLE SNOW 
IS A CREATURE OF SUMMER. 

T hey have become as much a part of the Oklahoma landscape as snowmen are 
after a fresh, hard-packed snow: snow cone stands. Purveyors of cool in the 
heat of August, they are for Oklahomans as regular a stop on a summer day as the 
baseball diamond, swimming pool, or ice cream store. 

Their new-found flavor owes much to new technology. Gone is the hard crunch 
of snow cones of the past that sent many a juice-stained child straight from the snow 
cone stand to the dentist In their place are snow cones piled high with soft mounds 
of shaved ice in gaudy colors that would clash in any other situation: lime green, 
yellow, blue, tie-dye, as well as the traditional snow cone shades of red and purple. 
The vivid colors are accompanied by flavors so precise one can identify them with 
one's eyes dosed. 

I own a snow cone stand in Guthrie, and after working the snow cone season — 
seven days a week, from March to September — I am fairly certain that I could make 
snow cones sans three of my five senses. That despite the fact that the word snow 
cone itself is said to be a misnomer, though the industry has yet to agree on a better 
word to replace it. 

For my generation, the word snow cone conjures up images of the state fair, T am 
walking next to my mom, biting into my snow cone.., crunching and drinking, be- 
cause the juice does not absorb into the ice. Pretty soon I bite into the point at the 
bottom of the paper cup and suck out what juice there is left, leaving behind a cup 
still full of blanched ice. 

This was my idea of a snow cone, before my daughter introduced me to its mod- 
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finally made the 
decision to have 
Dr. Baker do some 
resurfacing on my 
face. I was (fiiile 
comfortable with the 
way I looked hut 
Dr. Baker thought 
he could make me 
look better, if f w'as 
willing. 1 knew" 1 wouIdn^t 
look younger, but the procedure 
does soften age lines and smooth 
the skin.’' 

“Two weeks later my girlfriend 
and [ went t() a dance club. We bail 
been there about 30 minutes when 
the ‘rose lady’ came over and 
hamied me a rose. When 1 asked 
her w"ho sent it she pointed to a man 
across the room. He told her he 
thought 1 was so pretty sitting there 
he felt 1 neede<l a rose. 


I was shocked 
because this was 
the first lime that 
hacJ ever ha|>pened! 

This incident 
wouldn't he a great 
happening in most 
people’s lives but 
it was in mine, I 
instantly felt better 
about how other people see me. 
It also confirmed what 1 thought T 
saw in the mirror that day. 

1 did look better." 

For more information on this 
procedure, call The Cimarron Eye 
Center, l-aOO^=>22-8228. 


CIMARRON 

EYE CENTER 


Sti^rling S, cerlifti^d hy 

tlie jVjneriean Board of Ophthalmology, 
picmi^ercc] CO2 laaer hlephoroplaaty in 
1980. np publifthed the first sidptilitiP 
paper on laser eyelid i^urgery and 
partipijMites and leriureR in numeroiis 
seminars worlilwJde, 




Slate Flag 

Show your siaie pride with an official 
Okhihf^ma flag flown ai the suite ciipiiul. 
This flag comtJs complete with a ccr- 
lificaie signed by ihe Governor and Ihc 
Secretary of State. 

Shite Flag (3' X 5’) $5U.{X> 

Price includes ua, shipping and handling , 
Use the enclosed! onler fomt or call usy 
with credit caul ordeni at I -ttCXF777- 1 793, 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


ern incarnation. 1 have since learned that 
one woman’s snow cone is another’s 
Snow Ball (in New Orleans) or Shaved 
Ice (in Dallas). Yet 1 would argue that the 
snow cone has actually grown into its 
name, because the shaved snow of a 
modern-day snow cone is no longer 
crushed ice, but actual snow. Real snow. 
Fly me and my snow cone machine and 
a couple of ice blocks to Colorado, and 
we will wait together for a nice snow- 
storm. When the snow has settled, 1 will 
make you two snow cones: one with 
snow from the storm and one with snow 
from my trusty snow machine. You tell 
me then which one is which. I make snow 
cones, and 1 will do so until someone 
proves me wrong. 

Though it is possible to make a snow 
cone from the product of any good 

FOR MY 
GENERATION, 
SNOW CONES 
CONJURE UP 
IMAGES OF THE 
STATE FAIR. 

snowstorm, we rely on ice blocks in 
Oklahoma, where snowstorms are rare in 
the winter and nonexistent in the dog 
days of summer, when snow cones are 
mosSt needed. Though blocks of ice were 
once as common as refrigerators, the lat- 
ter eventually made the former ail but 
obsolete. You can still buy blocks of ke, 
however, and for snow cones the pre- 
ferred ske IS a twelve-pound block — 
about thirteen inches long and five 
inches square. The ice block feeds your 
ice shaver, the key appliance in making 
a modern-day snow cone (do not even 
think about using that old crushed ice 
maker). 

Snow is important lo a snow cone, but 
flavor is, too. Contrary to conventional 
wisdom, it is the amount of concentrated 
flavor, not the amount of sugar, that 
gives a snow cone its taste. In fact, less 
sugar-^ not more — ensures the best fla- 
vor (we favor sugar water with about 
twenty- five percent less sugar than tradi- 
tional solutions). Cheat on the amount 
of concentrated flavor, however, and 
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even a perfect sugar solution will not keep your snow cone from tasting washed out, 
I am luckily blessed with a husband whose palate is as sensitive to snow cones as a 
wine connoisseur's is to wine. We buy flavor samples. He makes a few snow cones 
and tastes a few. If he likes a flavor, we buy it from that company. If he doesn't, we 
order more samples from a different company and try again. Our preferred flavor- 
ings now are from New Orleans, which seems to be the mecca of the modern snow 
cone, or Snow Ball as they insist on calling it. 

Your cup now half- filled with ice, it is time for the flavoring. Snow cone-making 
techniques diverge here, but the bottom line is that you need to distribute the flavor 
all the way to the bottom of the snow cone, 1 poke four holes in the snow with a 
Straw, Pour the flavor into the four holes and around the sides. Have a rhythm, a 
count — ^something to pace your pouring so you do not turn any one spot into a slushy 
mess. If the truth be known, I have a ditty I sing as I pour; 


“One, two, three, fourj around the sides, and then some more.** 

Do not laugh. It works. 1 have done it many times. 

Once the flavor has seeped into the snow (hopefully to the bottom), pile on more 
snow. Then take a funnel big enough to fit over the cup, fill it up, and smash it on 
top of the snow mound. Tap the funnel a little, then pull it off. 

Pour more flavoring onto the very top of the mound of snow, slowly at first, A 
small hole should be created from the warm flavor meeting the cold surface of the 
snow. Once this hole is there, the flavor can run around on the inside of the cone 
and make color from the inside out. Pour until there is no more white snow show- 
ing, Then take a bite. 

Biting into a shaved snow cone is to bite into something soft and cold that swirls 
around your tongue, through your mouth, and up to your brain. If the snow cone 
is well made, each bite that follows will deliver the same sensation — until you reach 
the bottom of the cup. The snow should be gone, as suddenly and completely as a 
spring snow. — Cherie French 

Cherie French mans a snow cone stand at the corner of 2nd and Harrison in Guthrie. 
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T here is an air of permanence and stability about Southwind Farm. The house 
and bam of stucco with hip roofs have a solid look about them, vaguely Cape Dutch ^ t 
or maybe Provencal, now that the poplars have grown taller and 1 have painted the 
house and outbuildings terracotta with white trim and blue shutters. To the right of 
the gravel drive winding up to my house is a stand of beehives, a small greenhouse (made 
from someone’s discarded storm windows), a root cellar, ^^neya^d, and winter garden. 

To tlie left is my orchard (the tree nearest an Arkansas Black, its branches hea ^7 ’with 
apples) and beyond that a quarter acre of garden. Behind the house is the poultry yard, 
a peach orchard, a small wood I have planted, and pasture for Sophia and her calf. 

BY WILLIAM PAUL WINCHESTER^ 

Photography by Dave Crenshaw 
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Already bred, Isabel will freshen 
this fall to become my milking cow, 

Sophia staying on for sentimental 
reasons. 1 have persuaded myself 
the manure she produces for the 
garden will earn her keep. Isabels 
milk and the registered calf she 
bears each year will more than earn 
hers. 

The brown eggs from my Buff 
Orpingtons are also much in de- 
mand, and the cost of a household 
flock is chicken feed. But what re- 
ally makes it economical are those 
eggs for my table and the dozen 
hens I put up for winter meat after 
they have enjoyed their perfect summer. The sound of their 
clucking under my window and the rooster crowing at day- 
break I count as clear profit. The produce from my garden is 
so abundant it has been five months since I was last at the gro- 
cery store, and then for so few items I can still list them from 
memory: tea, salt, vanilla, cocoa, yeast, spices, spaghetti, and 
olive oil,, my tastes inclining to the Mediterranean. 

I could have got by with less. By the end of harvest, my pan- 
try is stocked for the winter with jars of canned asparagus, peas, 
carrots, zucchini, green beans, sweet com, tomatoes, peaches, 
grapes, pears, plums, applesauce, cider.. .with sacks and canis- 
ters of dried corn, grain amaranth, sesame seeds, peas, okra, 
beans (colorful as jewels), fruit leather, figs, peaches, and 
plums. In the freezer are mulberries and blackberries (both 
gathered wild), green peppers, cantaloupe, watermelon juice, 
eggs (first frozen in ice cube trays), hens, pecans, milk, and 
butter.. .and in the refrigerator are beets, garlic, radishes, and 
Swiss cheeses in red wax. In the root cellar (some in trays of 
moist sand) are potatoes, onions, winter squash, turnips, 
apples, and pears. All this abundance produces a sense of in- 
finite well-being, but noneof it, except fora little from the sale 
of milk and eggs, is in the form of cash. 

For that I look to my bees. South wind Farm is an apiary, 
producing from fifty-odd hives somewhat more than a ton of 
honey and honeycomb. This 1 sell from my house. “Pure Wild- 
flower Honey,"" the sign reads.. .and well before the next sea- 
son, Honey Sold Out, More in July.” If the immediate area 
would support more hives, or if I cared to truck my bees far- 
ther afield, I might have been entirely self-sufficient from my 
farming. As it is, 1 could manage, at least through hard times. 
Even if that is an illusion, it is not an abstract one — the bees 
have laid up ample stores for themselves, the pantry and cellar 
are filled, the winter wood is stacked, the hens laying, the cow 
fresh, and the fallow garden ready for spring planting. The 
basic economy of my peasant farm works so well I sometimes 
thinkof itasa little universe in which everything is fixed in orbit 
as if for eternity. 

Still, it is not a perfect economy, my farm — no economy ever 
is — ^and I have to make allowances. The Jersey cow, for ex- 
ample, is not as cost effective as the fifty beehives, my chief 


source of fiirm income. But there 
are those Swiss cheeses to consider, 
and I do enjoy my cow. In this re- 
spect she is like my dog, Berenice, 
or the cats. And things will go 
wrong, as when a rainy spring re- 
duces the nectar flow and there is 
less honey to sell. Even in a good 
year there is never enough cash in- 
come. 

To make up the difference, 1 re- 
cently look on the job of doing all 
the brush mowing for a neighbor- 
ing ranch, buying the tractor and 
implements with money I had 
earned as a substitute teacher and 
caretaker for a small church. It is closer to home than either 
of those jobs and — with the swooping barn swallows to keep 
me company through the afternoon — I enjoy mowing. 

Any more than this seasonal work, and 1 would cease to be a 
farmer, something I very much want to remain — -a small 
farmer, with garden and orchard and vineyard and bees and 
poultry and cow, getting my living in the pleasantest way imag- 
inable. Even the supposed hardships — the work, the solitary 
life, the sta)nng put, the doing for oneself, the frugal existence — 
are not as they appear. 

The work of a small farm is not so much hard labor as it is a 
matter of keeping up with things. The okra that isn"t picked 
today will be tough and stringy tomorrow, and the cow has to 
be milked every morning at seven and every afternoon at five. 

For company I have friends and neighbors, my animals, and 
the life of the field. Sometimes solitude is the best of company. 
Other times 1 have wished for a farm community, but not 
enough to have spent my life looking. Travel I prefer to do in 
my own way, in the books of Conrad and H. M. Tomlinson 
and “Shalimar.” fhe life at sea they describe is so familiar, so 
like my own that I sometimes think of Southwind Farm as a 
small ship outfitted and provisioned for a long voyage, which 
it is. Besides, I cannot be away without feeling I have missed 
something at home. 

As for doing for oneself— well, that is the whole point. On a 
small farm you expect to live by your wits, teaching yourself 
to do whatever has to be done. From every quarter we are in- 
sistently reminded how incapable we are, how ignorant and 
unskilled, a hundred professions shouldering us aside to do 
what we are perfectly able to do for ourselves, leaving in its place 
a vague sense of inadequacy. It almost amounts to a conspiracy, 
this effort to deprive us of the pleasure in accomplishment. 

As it is, I could not afford the services of that economy. And 
there is not much it can do for me, life on a small farm having 
changed little. Frugal as the existence sometimes is, it is a 

VVrile5 Winchester, *7 am never so conschns of living on a planet and 
journeying through the universe os w/ien walking on that fmniliar path 
which leach from my from porch out past the cow barth through the 
gate into the past ure^ and to the pond,'* 
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JOURNAL ENTRY: HIGH SUMMER 

Late July into early September. 

ON the Southern Plains, high summer is a “fifth” season — one of 
lofty skies, solid and intricate cumulus clouds, hot sunlight, bright 
stars (Scorpius and its companions), insistent south winds, and the 
singing of innumerable insects. 

July 26. Change and steady, cumulus fair then cirrus and 
cirrocumulus fair, 67 to 87 F, moderate humidity, light NE wind. I 
canned last of tomatoes, mowed some weeds in garden, flailed 
amaranth. Several jewel-like Icafhoppers (Cicadellidae) on Gold 
Coast okra: wings intricately mottled with fragments of blue sky 
(blue with a slight dull lavender cast) and blocky patches of orange 
(the color of oat straw) on thorax and wing borders. 

August 2. Change and rising very slowly, altocumulus partly 
cloudy, then fair with increased altocumulus and cirrus during 
afternoon and again by nightfall, 65' to 88' F, dry air, light NE wind, a 
few drops of rain early afternoon. Made peach leather, watered trees 
out back (taking along a book), in the evening harvested blue corn. 
Dryness lends air and the scents it carries a quality of cleannt*ss; even 
the pungency of dust is clean. 

August 14. Change and falling very slowly, moderate fog giving 
way to nimbostratus mostly cloudy, becoming hazy cumulus fair and 
hazy clear by evening, 59' to 95” F, humid, variable breezes. Began 
checking hives for Varroa mite infestation, also assessed queen 
quality and colony populations. Ordered queens for fall introduc- 
tion. 

August 20. Rain and nearly steady, hazy clear to cumulus fair, 70' 
to 96" F, humid, light S wind. Canned pears, ground flour, and made 
bread, fed and watered neighbor’s livestock. These hot afternoons so 
filled with the metallic song of cicadas, continuous and unvarying, 
that one would think it was a sound made by the heat. 

August 25. Change and steady, clear, 72' to 98" F, moderate 
humidity, moderate SW to S wind. Began sun-drying sliced okra, 
mowed brush, spent a long evening reading in the hammock. 
Watched numbers of orb-weaving spiders building their webs in 
falling light of dusk. An Araneus spider began by stretching lines 
between tree and post, then dropping anchor lines to the ground and 
stretching lines to branches above. Next the spokes were laid on the 
framework. And finally the sticky spiral web was paid out at a rapid 
pace. All was done very metliodically, especially the initial frame- 
work, which appeared to require some careful planning on the 
spider s part. 'Vhc freshly spun orb webs glistened in the evening 
light, straining and billowing like sails with each passing breeze. 

September 7. Change and falling very slowly, clear with isolated 
cumulus morning and broken cumulonimbus bank in northwest 
evening. 70' to 92' F, moderate humidity, light to moderate S wind. 
Fed colonies low on honey stores, sowed turnips and a second 
planting of radishes in fall garden. Native pastures taking on the 
deep luminous pink of Gerardia (abundant this year), the azure of 
blue sage, and the rich burnished gold of Indian grass (the plume-like 
panicles the nearest thing to sunlight). Night air heavy with the 
mushroom scent of August’s dead grass when it is moist with dew. 

— William Paul Winchester 


marvelous economy. No other enterprise is, in a real and tan- 
gible way, as productive as a small farm. Some of that okra 1 
will have for dinner, sliced and rolled in cornmeal and fried in 
a hot skillet. The rest I will dry in the sun for gumbo later this 
winter. And I have a customer stopping by for two gallons of 
that Jersey milk, the money going mostly for hay and feed, my 
profit coming in the form of cheeses. 

The sparse economy of Southwind Farm is so inextricably 
linked with my reasons for being here in the first place that I 
cannot decide which is means and which is ends. Am I sleep- 
ing on my screened-in porch in summer and reading before 
my hearth in winter out of necessity or preference? Doing with- 
out air conditioning and modern heating is a small price to pay 
for the companionship of a night-singing chuck-wilfs-widow 
and a wood fire. 

Having given up nothing without getting more in return, I 
find that the frugality doesn’t really matter. It was for the most 
self-indulgent reasons 1 came to the farm — to be happy. Ev- 
eryone knows that happiness is largely a matter of being con- 
tent. But content with what? The answer to that requires an 
act of will, which in my case took the shape of a small farm. 

To live in the country in a house I built for myself, with 
meaningful work and a margin of leisure, free to create a uni- 
verse of my own making — this was my idea of happiness. Even 
if something should come along to snatch the farm away, 1 
would go on living as the experience has taught me — deliber- 
ately, taking things as they come, in control as much as pos- 
sible of my own destiny, and farming as I could. In a pot, if it 
came to that, in a south window. 

T wenty acres was more land than 1 wanted, but less than 
the present owner had any use for. It did not fit, lying 
across the road from the rest of the ranch — which was to the 
east, open land with a broad horizon. Whatever else my small 
farm lacked, it would have a prospect and a sunrise. 

The ground was still faintly furrowed from years ago, when 
someone had tried wheat, and before that, field corn. Since 
then it had been planted in Bermuda and sweet clover in a half- 
hearted effort to make a pasture. Some of the Bermuda re- 
mained, mostly where I wouldn’t want it, in the only likely spot 
for an orchard and garden, the site of the old barnyard. 

Here there had once been a farm of which little remained but 
scattered bricks, a root cellar, and hundreds of day lilies. This 
was The Old Dutchman’s Place. 1 would have preferred build- 
ing where no one had lived before, which shouldn’t have been 
hard. Little more than a hundred years ago, these were the 
hunting grounds for the tribes of the plain, but their encamp- 
ments would have been along Horse Pen Creek. In the end I 

“/ had never built anything on the order of a house, but I liked to read 
and put great faith in books. They taught me all / needed to 
know...Small, hopelessly homemade, without air conditioning or 
modern heating, only one bath and no dishwasher, washing machine, 
or dryer — a realtor wouldn't know what to do with it. Yet if anything 
should happen to the house, I could rebuild it all from memory. ” 
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was grateful to him for having made a start. 

The site was dominated by a huge mulberry, its trunk more 
than a dozen feet in circumference and weLl-butlressed. As with 
old mulberries, there were several dead limbs in the center of 
the crown that would have to come out before I could build 
anything beneath, limbs too massive for me to handle. The 
black mulberry is not native to North America, and this one 
had undoubtedly been planted early in the century by the Old 
Dutchman. 

The Old Dutchman’s root cellar, full of debris, was other- 
wise sound. Most of these early cellars were roofed by arches 
of mortared sandstone laid in vertical wedges, elegant as a 
Roman ruin, but nothing you would want to stand under. His 
was a slab of poured concrete, still free of cracks, which 1 now 
use as a threshing floor. I looked everywhere for a date~it is 
traditional. Even his hens had left their tracks in the concrete 


rim of his well. Finding none, I concluded that my Dutchman, 
at least when it came to wet cement, was iinsentimental. But 
that was before I got to know him. He is always turning up 
now, his tools, whetstones, bottles, broken china, hardware, 
pieces of farm implement, once a yoke with brassy bosses and 
big enough Ibr an ox, a long- handled pump of cast iron, 
mother-of-pearl hutton.s — enough buttons to fill a box. 1 can- 
not imagine how he lost so many and still had both hands free 
for his plow, whose moldboard I unearthed this past spring, 
rny garden a veritable Lost Dutchman’s Mine. 

Recently some boards salvaged from his house were pointed 
out to me, now in the floor of a neighbor’s shed. 'I'he wood 
had aged to the color of dark amber, except where a mottling 
of p a i n t St i 1 1 ad he red^ — cana ly yell o w. N o n e of yo u r trad i 1 1 o n a 1 
farmhouse white, he liked color. From all the liniment and 
snuff bottles I unearthed, 1 had until then taken him for a fairly 
stolid fellow. But 1 misjudged him. 

OK. 

T he life of the farm fascinates me. I could have wished noth 
ing better. And yet it is almost by accident that 1 am here. 
We lived in the country, on land belonging to my grandparents, 
but not on a farm. Except for distant relatives, sepia photographs 
in old aibums, there were no farmers in my family. My father 
was a teacher, commuting to his university job in town. My 
mother was a housewife, a word that sounds quaint now. It was 
she who introduced the idea of a small farm, 1 think, reading to 
my younger brother and me every afternoon — those first books 
supplying the details of an idyllic landscape, the familiar orchard 
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and meadow and barnyard, hs animal inhabitants straight out 
of fable. And all of it, as I discovered from experience, in its way 
true, lust as instincts are. If there is an inherent motive for seif- 
preservation, one specific enough to include the hunting instinct 
you sometimes hear about, then there must be a forming in- 
stinct~a latent talent for growing food and tending animals. 

A collared lizard lived with us for many years, in a traveling 
cage when we went on vacation, dining on grasshoppers I 
caught for him at highway rest stops. An exotic seedling given 
me about the same time, a reward for letting the doctor look 
in my ear, survived to become a tree, a palm imposing enough 
to suggest the tropics, which is where I had my first real look 
at a small farm, by leaning out a hotel window in the West 
Indies. It was a little hotel, ours a room on the second floor. 
The windowsill had been so thickly painted it had the smooth- 
ness and coolness of porcelain. And from there I could look 
down on a primitive farm. On the slope below, screened from 
the hotel terrace and from everyone (I imagined) but me, a man 
was clearing a piece of land the size of a tennis court. With a 
machete he hacked the spindly stalks off at ground level, sav- 
ing the stouter ones after he had stripped away the foliage. 
Some he had already used in the pen for his poultry, weaving 
them basket fashion on stakes driven in the ground. 1 had never 
seen a wattle fence, and 1 am not Hkely to see another. Every- 
thing about the man's small farm dis- 
played the same resourcefulness, and 
nothing impresses a child of a certain age 
quite as much, llie pigsty he had made of 
heavier stuff, mostly driftwood picked up 
along the beach, salt-stained and still en- 
crusted with rock barnades. Even his 
shanty was all salvaged materials, some- 
thing Robinson Crusoe might have built. 

When he had cleared enough ground to 
suit him, squared it off and spaded it up, 
he planted his first crop — all in the space 
of an afternoon and while 1 watched. I knew from my experi- 
ence with gourds and sun (lowers that he would have to wait 
for his seeds to grow and that some of them would never come 
up. And 1 also knew from the death of my one-eyed bantam 
rooster that chickens were a chancy business. But 1 never 
doubted he would succeed in the end. He was probably a squat- 
ter, and in any case a bulldozer will have been there by now'. 
At the time, though, it seemed to me his farm would last for- 
ever. Some dreams do outlive the dreamer. 

It was two years before 1 saw another small farm, this one in 
Spain. The scoured look of Andalusia and its sharp wind could 
hardly have made a more dramatic contrast with the tropics, 
and yet its peasant forms were familiar from that earlier glimpse 
on St Vincent. The landscape of Spain reminded me more of 
what I had known, and yet the peasant farms were different 

^^Liviug a inilk row, wiiiiung her affeethn ami respecu h itself 
something worth tioing. [fyon haven^t learned your manners, a cow 
will teach them to you. !n fact, there are a great many quaUties in a 
rowV nature that in a num or a wo/utoi we would equate with 
character. 


from anything 1 had seen in Oklahoma. My fother had run 
across an ad in the newspaper for a nine-day tour that coin- 
cided with spring break. Madrid was still locked in winter, but 
in the South the pale pink blossoms of almond and apricot were 
eveiywhere. And so, if 1 looked closely, were the small farms — 
their vineyards and twisted olives and gardens enclosed by low' 
walls of loosely laid rock, the same rock that anchored the sheet 
metal roofs. On that sweep of arid plain, the peasant farms had 
an aloof and defiant look that appealed to a boy's sense of in- 
dependence. At night, their lights twinkling in the distance 
reminded me of a lighthouse. (Even now, walking home after 
dark, crossing the meadow from a neighbor’s house, the pale 
light from my window never fails to evoke the same impres- 
sion.) 

Half table, half peasant form — South wind is plainly the prod- 
uct of all those early experiences. Even though my livelihood de- 
pendson it, the form is in some way child's play. That black farmer 
on St. Vincent remains for me the very exemplar of industry and 
reso u reef u ! ness . A nd So ut h wi n d Fa r m is , wi t h i ts d list er of out- 
buildings and pens and garden plots, like those peasant establish- 
ments on the plains of Andalusia, a refuge and a citadel 

Until nearly through college, 1 never gave much thought to 
what I would do for a living, and none at all to farming. With 
a meadow to play in and long summers, 1 had got used to do- 
ing pretty much w^hat I wanted, camng 
hieroglyphics in the weathered sandstone 
outcroppings or just watching the cumu- 
lus clouds trail their shadows across the 
prairie landscape. The farms pointed out 
to me from the car window, ranches and 
wheal fields, did not interest me in the 
least. Even if the university had offered 
agronomy or horticulture, it is doubtful 
I would have gone that route. As one by 
one my friends settled on a profession, 
they became preoccupied with learning 
their parts, and for me it was a lonely time, dliere had never 
been many jobs for botany majors, and 1 wasted a lot of time 
thinking about what 1 might have done. But envying the ex- 
ploits of Charles (^^Chinesc”) Wilson, a 19th-century plant 
explorer, plainly was not getting me anywhere. 

The best that can be said for this difficult time is that it forced 
me to think seriously about occupations and existences, how^ 
people spent (or misspent) their lives at work and leisure. 1 dis- 
liked interference, and I was impatient with boredom and with 
any activity that did not yield tangible results. And there were, 
I realized, a great many things I did not want to do and would 
not do — hardly a promising altitude for someone who had to 
find a job. 

In the end I am not sure that what 1 decided on is even a pro- 
fes.sion. Unlike agribusiness, a small form is not “a way of mak- 
ing a living'' so much as it is ''a way of life." And however he 
comes to it — or she, for the first farmers were women — the small 
farmer always arrives at his destination by a circuitous route and 
sometimes an anxious one. What I wanted then was a way of 
life, and in that of a small former I have not been disappointed. 
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fRESH FROM THE FARM 

V SITORS at mealtime arc surprised 1 go lo so much trouble when 
there is just myself to feed. But it is partly because of dishes like 
creamed eggplant that [ enjoy the kitchen so much* Even green tomato 
pie is worth the extra dme. And 1 keep a large, covered bowl of marinated 
cucumbers in the refrigerator all summer long — replenishing whatever 
seems to be running short until time for a fresh start* 
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W fTH so much to recommend a small farm^ there must 
be a catch, and there is* Any work that brings in so little 
income is not good business* Labor intensive as well and re- 
quiring an initial investment, it is a very bad business* Fif- 
teen dollars earned hatching a neighbor's peacock eggs un- 
der a hen does not count for much in a cash economy, less in 
a society where income is a way of keeping score* If 1 had any 
illusions about money — or about anything else, the farm a 
good place to learn to face unpleasant facts^ — I quickly got 
over them* 

The farm carried a price tag* With money 1 had saved, 
graduation gifts, and a small legacy, 1 was able to put the farm 
together without going into debt— this, by building a house 
and barn for little more than some of my school friends spent 
for a car* Still, it was with this advantage I began, good luck 
for which i am deeply grateful. It is stimulating living hand- 
to-mouth, season to season — ^but not if burdened with debt* 
Running a small farm is an equation that calls for careful 
management, but one T consider worth the risk — security, 
comfort, convenience are to be valued only to the extent they 
do not deprive us of something better. I learned to advan- 
tage that it is better to own fewer things — of higher quality* 
My English spading fork, hand-forged and costing two-and- 
a-half times that of a mass-produced one, will last a lifetime 
and is such a thing of beauty I never dean the tinesS, burnished 
from use to a silvery sheen, without thinking how fine it 
would look on my w^all I make a point of going to the most 
basic level 1 can in the production chain. A fifty-pound sack 
of dean, fresh wheat costs around four dollars at the local co- 
op, and a two pound bag of yeast three dollars and twenty 
cents. For less than twenty cents 1 can bake a two-pound loaf 
of bread* Passing up the discount outlet, 1 prefer the small 
tradesman — where T can get good advice about what I need 
for a job around the farm and how to go about it. But the 
most important lesson I learned is: I am better off doing with 
less. What order and serenity I have found comes not so 
much from living on a small farm as from the practice of fru- 
gality. 




T he prevailing wind is southerly. Though it does not blow 
as it did during the drought years, the south wind is in- 
sistent enough that both the trees and the prairie grass lean 
to the north. Winds from any other quarter are passing 
events— an easterly bringing rain, a westerly an imminent 
change, a northerly the passage of a front followed by clear- 
ing weather^ — afterwards the wind veering again to the south. 

The southerly wind is what animates the landscape, flut- 
tering the poplar leaves and bringing up Gulf moisture. With- 
out it, the region would be arid, like the center of most con- 
tinents* The south wind is a feature of the tropical maritime 
air mass, and our climate here is not the steppe climate of the 
Great Plains but temperate humid, or possibly sub hum id* 


Every summer, though, the threat of drought hangs over us, 
and it is reassuring to have the clouds streaming up from the 
south — and southwest. In the region of the cirrus clouds the 
movement is from the southwest. 

Writing from the pampas of Argentina, Darwin observed 
that most people rarely look more than fifteen degrees above 
the horizon, missing most of what occurs there without be- 
ing aware of it. He may be right, but not about anyone who 
works out of doors or whose livelihood depends on the sky. 

1 plan my day accordingly, laying out the soaker hoses this 
evening because there is no suggestion of rain in the drift of 
cloud. And over a season, the weather makes all the differ- 
ence. To keep better records, I built a weather station, a box 
mounted on a post in the open to house the instruments. And 
each day 1 note barometric change, high and low tempera- 
tures, humidity, precipitation and its source (.93 inches heavy 
rain from early afternoon thundershower), wind speed (as a 
light breeze, for example), clouds throughout the day, and any 
notable event. Always at the back of my mind is a time in the 
1970s, before 1 came to the farm — four months and three 
weeks without rain, except for one-third of an inch on the 
fifth of November and a few showers that evaporated with- 
out soaking in. Still, it would be boring to live where there 
was no drama. 

The storms that bring summer rain usually develop in the 
distance, but not always below the horizon. To be present 
during the entire life of a thunderstorm, to see the whole 
show, is an unforgettable experience. 1 remember watching 
a massive, slow-moving storm develop and majestically move 
across the sky, the tops building to a great height with cirros- 
tratus clouds streaming ahead. The sunset sky was split in two, 
the west a clear blue, amber along the horizon. ..while the east, 
below a perfectly defined thunderstorm anvil, white against 
the infinite blue, was all rainy darkness emitting a continu- 
ous rumbling and flicker of lightning. Long after sundown, 
towering cumulus clouds drifted across the sky from south- 
west to northeast, their tops brightly lit, Venus and the moon 
slipping in and out. 

When Pm taking a break from work, 1 sometimes lie on the 
grass and look at the sky overhead, never without amazement 
at how filled it is with activity — a spinning top of midges and 
a pursuing dragonfly, insects too small to identify, the drift- 
ing webs of balloon spiders, high-flying birds, distinct layers 
of clouds topped with wisps of cirrus, and beyond that an in- 
finity of the bluest sky. “How was it?” Prince Andrew asked, 
in War and PeacCy lying wounded on the field at Austerlitz. 
“How was it I did not see that lofty sky before?” 

High summer is a fifth season on the prairie. From late July 
through most of September, the weather is settled — dry and 
hot, with a steady south breeze and the singing of insects. The 
best part of night is evening, when the haze of dusk briefly 
subdues the lights on the horizon, glittering with unnatural 
intensity, chemical blue and cadmium yellow, like welding 
arcs or a carnival midway. In letters from the Indian Ocean, 
my brother (who was at the time navigation officer on a frig- 
ate) described stars “wheeling across the sky on a clear and 


perfectly dark night, visible from horizon to horizon.” Once 
when returning home — across the pasture and a hay meadow 
beyond — from a neighbor’s house where I had gone to bor- 
row a book, I navigated by the stars. It was a frosty night and 
late, a ground fog so obliterated the horizon that none of my 
familiar landmarks were visible. Even the flashlight I rarely 
carried, preferring the dark and silence of being out on the 
fields alone, would have been of little use. And there were 
no lights visible, none — except for the stars overhead shin- 
ing with a brilliance 1 hadn’t seen in a long time. The Pleia- 
des, Perseus, Cassiopeia. ..on around the sky until I found the 
familiar Big Dipper, all seven stars. And steering in the gen- 
eral direction of the constellation, north-by-northwest, 1 soon 
found the crossing in the fence and felt the path underfoot. 1 
was met by my cow, Isabel, and by Berenice and the cats, like 
a man returning at the appointed hour from a long journey. 

C OMING to the farm was itself the end of a journey. What 
is home if not that place? And the best evidence of hav- 
ing arrived is that I do not feel compelled to always be leav- 
ing. Which is just as well. It is impossible for a small farmer 
to be away for more than a few hours without making the 
most extensive arrangements with neighbors, and then wor- 
rying. It sounds easy enough — the instructions you have left 
for letting the stock out in the morning and putting them up 
at night, for gathering the eggs and milking the cow — but 
sublteties exist that no one could have dreamed of who has 
not been a small farmer. 

And besides, who can milk a cow these days? And what will 
Isabel have to say about it? That is why people who come to 
the country seldom leave home. In a nation where every year 
one-fifth of the population changes its address and twice a 
day everyone goes somewhere, this seems inconceivable. But 
it is not inconceivable if you live on a small farm, and not to 
be regretted. 

Once a year (while Isabel is dry) I go to visit my brother 
and his wife, staying away for as long as four days. We visit 
botanical gardens and eat at Russian restaurants, and I have 
a very good time. But I am always anxious to get back to the 
farm — where things are happening every day that will never 
happen again, and I am missing them. Away from home it is 
the little things I miss most, like silence. 

I once heard an experienced traveler say that the more he 
saw of the world, the less he knew of it. That’s how I feel about 
my twenty acres, where I’m just beginning to learn my way 
around. And since we are all travelers, traveling the Milky 
Way together — migrating birds crying down from overhead, 
I leaning on my hoe — it doesn’t really matter which of us is 
passing through and which is staying home. IdJi 


William Paul Winchester s musings on life on his Collinsville 
farm is excerpted from A Very Small Farm to be released in No- 
vember by Council Oak Books of Tulsa. Dave Crenshaw is a 
Tulsa photographer. 
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Michael Hardeman 


\Wd Views 

THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF MICHAEL HARDEMAN 


For the past five years, Michael Hardeman of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, has photographed the American West — 
producing images of Indian ruins in New Mexico, 
Monument Valley in Arizona, and Big Sur in Califor- 
nia. Two years ago, the Sand Springs native began 
making weekend forays back into his home state, look- 
ing for little situations that said much about a place. 


LAKE ALTUS, QUARTZ MOUNTAIN STATE PARK • November, evening. 
My first trip to the park, and I had been there maybe half an hour. I found the 
best of conditions: a clear day with a cold lake and a cold front moving in. 
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“You get a good photograph and one probably never 
photographed before,” marvels Hardeman of his time 
spent in Oklahoma, “where if you go to Yosemite, it’s, 
‘Get in line.’ ” 

The forty-one-year-old software engineer for Ameri- 
can Airlines finds himself in Oklahoma more and more. 



Left. RED ROCK CANYON STATE PARK • June, just after dawn. 

A hard rain had fallen the night before, and I was looking for wildflowers and not finding any. 
Walking a nature trail, I heard what / thought was a waterfall but turned out to be a natural runoff' 
where the water has carved through the rocks. People mistake this picture for Capitol Reef in Utah. 

This page, GLOSS MOUNTAINS • June, early morning. 

The rock formation catches the first light of day (that is a prickly pear cactus in the foreground). 
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And rightly, so. In 1996, Browntrout Publishers of 
San Francisco will release a body of his photographs 
in a calendar, entitled “Michael Hardeman — Okla- 
homa Nature,” and Hardeman’s work will grace Okla- 
homa Today’s 1996 calendar on scenic state parks. 
Until then, the photographs that follow will have to 
tide Hardeman fans over. 



Overleaf, MOUNTAIN FORK RIVER, BEAVERS BEND STATE PARK •/««€, early morning. 

Om of the reasons I go to Beavers Bend is you can eotmt on good fog. 

Texas friends always look at this ami suy^ '7 carTt believe that's Okhihoma. ” 

Above, TREASURE LAKE, CHARONS GARDEN WILDERNESS AREA, 

WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE • Mid-May, tnorning. 

This wdmie area is one of the most beautiful in the state, and [ was standing in rt very precarious 
place (worried about rny camera falling into the lake) when I took this photograph. 

( Yes, that is Elk Mountain in the background). 
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Pull up. a chaitj pour a glass of iced tea^ and wile away the Dog 
Days of summer with page^turners by Oklahoma scribes. 



THE TOO SIDES OF THINGS by Gordon Weaver, ; I 

In life doing the right thing is all but required: i^tir dreams come vviTA fewer 
strings, - f 

WATER WITCHING by Marcia Prmon VI ^ 

SariiefiftJes learns ware about a man by what he leaves unsaid, 

THE LEARNED PROFESSION Wr/Iwm Bernhardt -T- Vll 

Wftun E Betibow Bradley let hose his pertj judges bowed ^ attorneys 
coweredt and the innocent ware heard to cry with thanksgiving. He was a . 
danger to the guilty and to himself '' 

HENRIE 0/S HOLIDAY by Carolyn G, Hart XI 

A May-December rawiiiTca always causes tongues to weg, but how often 

does it inspire murder? > 



By Gordon Weaver 


Gordon Weaver of Stillwater is author of a number ofnoveb and 
short story collections; he has won the Q. Henry Prize foY literature 
and the St Lawrence Award for Fiction, 

D 0N*T continually say hit me.” My Unde^Adolph spoke 
clearly without caking his' black and silver^ cigarette 
holder from between his teeth. “It irritates the dealer,^ he 
said — he meant that it irritated him. “AU you need do is scrape the 
edge of4he table like this,” he said, rasping the dining room tablets 
felt pad With the edges of the deck of cards, as though he were 
sweeping crumbs toward his lap. "The dealer knows that way you 
want another card, and you don't have to irritate people by saying 
the same thing all the time. NowJ" he said, “try it.” I scraped with 


the card in my hand. “Good,” my unde said, “Now let's get on with 
the game.” He waited, one eyebrow raised, for me to call for yet 
another card. 

With the five of dubs in my hand, tC made eighteen. He had a jack 
showings "‘I'm good,” 1 said; 1 knew better than to say something like 
! think ! have all / want. “Tm good,*^ I repeated, wanting to be sure 
he noticed I remembered the correct words. 

“I heard you the first time,” he said, adding, “dealer pays twenty- 
one,” with confidence as he flipped over his blind card, a king, I 
swaUowed my disappointment and pushed my cards over to him. 
He clenched his teeth, making the cigarette holder jut erectly up 
from his mouth, as he added to his score on the pinochle tablet he 
kept jiist to his right on the dining room table. It made him look a 
little like a thin President Roosevelt, in the famous photograph with 
his pince-nez and cigarette holder. 

I remember my uncle marking the score with a ballpoint pen, a 
fairly new product then — it was 1948, and Uncle Adolph was 
convinced they would not last on the market. 1 was eleven, so never 
dreamed of second-guessing him. He was drubbing me 
unmercifully, He kept score in dollars; Blackjack at a dollar a hand, 
casino at a dime a point; he said it was more interesting that way. 

“You’re forty bucks in the hole,” he said to me. “In Vegas that's 
small change for the one-arm bandits. You couldn’t get your hands 
on the dice with a roll no bigger than that.” I nodded, seeing my 
Aunt Osa look up to smile very tolerantly at her husband’s back. She 
sat at her escritoire, visible to me over my uncle's shoulder, on those 
evenings we played cards. Either she read, translating with moving 
lips, in an inaudible interior whisper, the Spanish of Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, or worked at her correspondence with the authors of 
cookbooks ail over the world. The Spanish Club of Waukegan, 
Illinois, and the art of cooking: these were her world. 

And that is the capsule, thaessence of my memory of them: Unde 
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Adolph, inserting a fresh Sano mto his filter-holder (it carried a 
cartridge, filled with crystals which blackened, signaling time for a 
change of filter), shuffling the cards while he eyed me through the 
smoke wreathing his head, like a Vegas sharper about to take a fat 
. pigeon fresh from Cedar Rapids with the eggmoney burning a hole 
in his bib overalls; Aunt Osa, quietly prevailing in a spotless 
domestic comfort richened by elaborate menus and the time- 
resistant excellence of Cervantes. 

My aunt’s watchful control was, of course, smothering to me 
then, and my uncle’s shameless crowing over cards was galling, but 
when I came to stay with them there in Waukegan, which was 
frequently during the year my father died of a liver disorder, I think 
1 became a real person, in my sense of the word, for the first time in 
my life. That in itself makes them worth remembering, makes them^ 
worth cherishing in memory — 1 was only eleven, and it might have 
been less pleasant. 

There was chaos and crisis at home, in Gary, Indiana. Because of 
my father’s alcoholism (aquavit is especially destructive of the liver), 
my mother sent me away often that last year... to give me a more 
homey atmosphere, as she would have put it. My other aunts, Anna 
and Claire, lived in Chicago, but they were less suitable, both being 
divorced. Aunt Claire had lived alone in Chicago since the Twenties, 
when she cut something of a figure there after arriving from the 
family homestead, downstate in Hambro, Illinois, a farm town 
settled almost exclusively by Swedes. 

I suppose the era was too exciting for my Aunt Claire’s marriage 
to last. Her husband had something to do with bootlegging, and 
she would admit, if I persisted, that a fellow she went about with for 
a time ended up face down on the floor of a garage on a particular 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

*Aunt Anna’s husband, my Uncle Knute, had become wealthy 
during the second war, selling a part of a machine that made a part 

of a machine that made something 
useful in war. They were divorced 
when he took up with a woman he 
met in Minneapolis on a business 
trip. Aunt Anna-s divorce was too 
recent, in 1948, for my mother to 
foist me on her. So I was sent to 
Aunt Osa’s and Uncle Adolph's. 

I was attracted to my uncle to 
begin with. For one thing, he 
detested my name — I was given 
Bengt, after both my father and 
Grandfather Berntsson — only a 
little less than 1 did. I cannot 
recall him ever using it to speak to 
me. For another, he was not 
comfortable talking to his wife or 
her sisters, or my father (who was 
almost always inebriated), so he 
talked to me when we got 
together as a family. This is a 
novelty with some charm, when 

you are only eleven. 

On the occasions we gathered, in Gary orChicago, for birthdays, 
Christmas, and Thanksgiving, I w;as lost below the level of adults 
who recollected childhood days in Hambro, ate huge meals of (to 
me) unappetizing Swedish food, and drank aquavit with beer 
chasers, my aunts staying drink for drink with my father. In short, 
I was lonely; my aunts were all childless. “Who’s your favorite 


baseball player?” Uncle Adolph asked me, peering over the edge 
of the sports page. My father, for example, would never have 
thought to ask. 

“Jackie Robinson,” I said without thinking, merely eager to give 
an answer when someone had somehow taken the trouble to care if 
I had one. Uncle Adolph cared indeed, frowning severely at my 
reply. I had answered too quickly, forgetting his background, as told 
to mh by my mother and my aunts. “What kind of an answer is 
that?” he said. “My God, is there any reason you can’t have a white 
man for your favorite, boy?” He snapped the newspaper together 
and folded it against his chest. “What’s the matter with Ewell 
Blackwell? Now there’s a man to be your favorite. What’s wrong 
with Ralph Branca if it has to be a Dodger?” 

He could always intimidate me. 1 weakly mumbled that it did not 
have to be a Dodger — I thought a lot of Blackwell, and Branca, and 
Dixie Walker too. At least we could agree that there was no use in 
caring for the limping Cubs or White Sox, either one. 

My Uncle Adolph was born and raised in Memphis, and this part 
of him had not been exorcised by his travels. He was touchy about 
it, denying prejudice if my mother challenged him on it. He would 
respond with the story of betting on Jack Johnson against Stan 
Ketchel, which was, he smugly asserted, hardly the wager of a 
prejudiced man. 

And he had traveled. He joined the Navy in 1 908 (ah impossibly 
prehistoric date to me), and prior to that had logged some time on 
merchant ships. I loved the stories he told, of course. 

What I love about them now is that he told them with the idea, I 
think, of suggesting something special, something hideous, for 
example, that could not be spoken plainly of inifont.of vyoraen. 
Aunt Osa used to contend jokingly that she had civilized him, for 
all the Old South and its culture, by accepting his proposal there in 
Hambro, Illinois, when he showed up at the end of his travels to 
operate the telegraph for the Illinois Central Railroad, in 1916. 
These impulses, his and hers, are at the center of my person, my 
being a person at about age eleven, in 1948. 

For instance, the story of his shipwreck off the Borneo coast. “The 
damn ship rolled over on her side like a foundered horse. The 
suction must have taken the others down with her. I made the half- 
mile in from the reef, not knowing yet I was orte of two suridvors...” 
he said before 1 broke in. We were playing casino this time, and I 
was, as usual, losing heavily. 

“Who was the other one?” 

“Galley slavey,” he said, “cook’s helper — boy, don’t interrupt me 
that way!” He had some sense that my mother’s sending me to stay 
for a few weeks involved his responsibility to teach me some 
masculine social manners. I did not mind; it implied my 
importance, that I must be worth the effort it cost him, that I was 
considered a potential gentleman, requiring such manners. 

“It’s very impolite to break into a man’s story, boy! What’s more, 
what did you forget?” He waited, grim behind the smoke of his Sano 
cigarette, while I tried hard to concentrate. 

“That’s right. Sir. Show others respect, and they’ll respect you,” 
he said. “You can walk with kings, and they’ll respect you.” He said 
this with a change in the expression around his eyes that tempted 
me to look behind me and see whether of not some royal entourage 
had, in fact, joined us from the kitchen to validate my uncle’s 
proposition. What it expressed was the poignancy of his 
disappointment at never having walkedVith them himself — 
because he felt, I think, that they, those anonymous kings, would 
have respected him. In shaping my deportment he was treating his 
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SCHNELLENBERGER 
OU head fodtball coach 
Presidents Can’t Punt (OU Press), by 
' George L. Cross. 

“(The book) was given to me by 
its author, former OU president 
George L. Cross and the 
administrator credited with 
developing the great OU football 
tradition. 1 am anxious to read 
about the early years, about what 
his dreams were for OU football, 
and about what he thinks of the 
results of his work.” 
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own sense of failure in life it seemed. ‘ 

I -recall this statement whenever I read the blurb saying horse 
racing is the sport of kings. Uncle Adolph also played the horses. 
After the fashion, that is, that his wife permitted. He subscribed to 
Racing Form and a couple of Chicago tout sheets; he concentrated 
on the season at Washington Park, recorded his bets and the results, 
all without risking a single dollar. It was like our card games, all a 
controlled exercise of his pure fancy. 

1 have seen him sit close to my father on their visits to Gary, 
pushing his recorded bets between my father and the aquavit jug, 
pointing with the trembling tip of his mechanical pencil, showing 
my father how he was making a killing, killing upon killing, on the 
ponies. 

‘‘Look here,” Uncle Adolph said, “three hundred this week, three 
seventy-five, three twenty, and this...this was a bad week, just over a 
hundred. A hundred is a bad week for me. Now repeat to me Tm 
dreaming. Right here in black and white...” Maybe he was trying to 
persuade my father to stake him for a real crack at the horses with 
his system, for Uncle Adolph, who pushed a pencil in the production 
control department for U.S. Steel in Waukegan, couldmot afford 
to bet much, and my Aunt Osa would not allow him to bet anything. 

What he dreamed of was just exactly the kind of fast and fat win 
the horseplayer and gambler enjoy. And I believe he wanted me to 
know this. 1 believe it was important to my Uncle Adolph that I 
should perceive, and should respect, this flash of colorful, exciting 
dream-wish that lay buried beneath his steady, reliable, dull, and 
aging exterior. The proper manners, he said, enabled you to walk 
with the kings of the earth...and I was meant to understand that he, 
at least, was up to it, at least in imaginative achievements, no matter 
how utterly absurd this all was against the realities of his life. 

“As I was saying before you interrupted. I didn-’t know until 
morning that there was another survivor besides myself. We met on 
the beach in the first light of day after our ship went down on that 
reef.” He paused, as if bracing himself to deal with another 
interruption, but 1 kept silent, -and over his shoulder, my aunt’s lips 
moved soundless over her Spanish. 

“We began to cut our way through the jungle, because we knew 
that it couldn’t be too far to some civilization. The Dutch had naval 
installations in the area, but we’d heard that the locals sometimes 
took a man’s head for a trophy without first asking his permission. 
We were ill-equipped. I had a revolver, a big single-action smoker — 
which I always carried on my person in those days — and my partner 
had a butcher knife, which he’d had sense enough to grab in the 
galley before he hopped over the ship’s rail. 

“We had been going about a day and a half, ifieard him scream 
out behind me — I was1)reaking trail at the time...” Here he stopped 
quite unashamed, for dramatic effect, and also, possibly, tempting 
me; to see if I had taken the lesson about interruption to heart. He 
liked to do that, test my self-control’ At blackjacks when he knew 1 
was praying for a low card, a deuce or trey at most, in order to come 
in under twenty-one with five cards, and so chip two dollars off my 
mounting losings, he would delay the flip of the fifth card off the 
top of the deck. Testing me. But I could do it if I tried. 

“He screamed,” he went on, “and I turned around with my pistol 
already on cock, but it was too late. Some breed of boa constrictor 
had dropped around his neck fi'om the limb of a tree. He was dead 
before 1 could shoot. It happened that fast.” 

“Really? Sir?” I asked. He was too sensitive, and not ^ crod, as 
to construe that I suspected the whole tale to be so much malarkey; 
he understood that I merely wanted its emotional reality confirmed,* 
a last time, by the man before me, who was the very horse’s mouth. 


It allowed him, too, the opportunity to plant the suggestion that is 
the crux, or his half of it, of the sense of person, of being, of oneself, 
of identity in time and place, that was his real gift to me. 

“That’s what I told the proper authorities, in any case,” he said, 
leaning back in the dining room chair, the suggestion of the too- 
hideous in his eyes, the flash of his teeth clamped down on his 
cigarette filter-holder as he leered at me, his hand seeming to reach 
out, unwilled, to give the deck of cards a one-handed sharper’s cut. 
Oh, he succeeded, too. 

Sometimes, in the right mood, 

I still reserve the right to think it 
was pure malarkey, that my uncle 
made it up out of whole cloth, 
simply to impress and delight me. 

But again, at other times, in other 
moods, I need — need — to believe 
there was something too terrible 
to give utterance. Might they not 
have argued over cards, for 
instance? Certain it is that my 
Uncle Adolph.admired those who 
did it and got away with it, even if 
only for a short time. 

1 have heard him speak of the 

Chicago gangster who dated my Aunt Claire, the one killed on St. 
Valentine’s Day. Uncle Adolph spoke of him, of his fashionable 
clothes, his fast car, the lump in his coat where his pistol rested, in a 
tone that made it clear he would have approved an alliance with that 
outlaw. He and Aunt Osa had rented a flat in Cicero for a time back 
then, and Uncle Adolph recalled the violence of bootlegjging days 
fondly. * 

He had me stand up, there in the parlor in Waukegan, had me 
• put out my hand to shake with him; I was acting the role of Deeny 
O’Banion, while my uncle was the uncaught gunsel sent to make the 
hit — my uncle had several theories about just how the gun was 
concealed in the killer’s hand until the instant he raised it to fire. 

Uncle Adolph held that,* morally, John Dillinger was more 
respectable than either the woman in red who fingered him or the 
FBI agents who shot him down in front of the Bipgraph. “Granted 
he was a thief and a murderer,” my uncle said, “but there was 
nothing >vishy- washy about him. Good Indiana farmboy stock to 
begin vyith. Someday we’ll have to drive over to Crown Point and 
see the grave where they say they buried what was left of him.” I was 
eleven, and it was magnificent. 

My Uncle Adolph disliked Jackie Robinson, because that was bred 
into him in Memphis. But he knew better than to bet on Stan 
Ketchel, and he admired Satchel Paige for holding onto his aim long 
past retirement age for ordinary men. Even his* Southern roots 
couldn’t keep him from admiring a mad who could get away with » 
what others could not. He thought the Black Sox were simply dumb, 
because they got caught* so quickly and easily, and Shoeless Joe 
Jackson the dumbest of the lot, because, unlike Eddie Cicotte and 
the others, he got no money out of it. ‘ 

His all-time favorite baseball player was a man named Snodgrass, 
who had played third base, years before, for John M<;Graw’s Giants. 
“He played third,” my uncle said, “and he was something to wonder 
at. When a man Was on third, waiting to tag up and go to beat the 
throw home on a long fly ball,lhis Snodgrass I’m telling you about 
would slip two fingers under the man’s belt, pretending to play close 
to the bag. Snodgrass would hold him up, just for a split second, 
enough to keep him from making it to the pldte ahead of the throw. 
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They had a center fielder, I forget his namCi with an ami like a rifle. 
He did it for more than a year. Nobody knew how long he got away 
with it but Snodgrass himself> I imagine. They finally caught him 
out.” That was the way of the world, my uncle- s voice implied; 
everyone always got caught out in the end; even AJ Capone, and it 
was worse than unfair; it was tragic, 

‘'Some wiseacre thought to remove the buckle from his belt before 
he went up to hit. He got to third, there was a fly balk he tagged up 
and took off, and there was Snodgrass with the ump and both teams 
and a park frill of fans watching him, standing over the bag with the 
runner's belt in his hand.” 

Uncle Adolph looked away while lighting a fresh Sano; we grieved, 
both of us, for Snodgrass, and for the fact that nobody ever gets away 
with it in the end, ever. . 

It has to do with secrets. 1 learned that men have secrets that 
cannot bear telling— witness the forever uncertain demise of the 
cook's helper in the wilds of Borneo. I learned men have secret 
desires — for riches, for fast and fat triumphs that depend upon evil 
or inside information. Men want to walk with’whomever passes for 
royalty in our country. I learned things are not what they^seem, that 
behind my uncle's very ordinary facade lay elements unguessed by 
any except initiates to those secrets, like myself What, for example, 
1 began to wonder, waited inside my own alcoholic father's stony 
and indifferent exterior for me to uncover? What might lie, in time, 
within me? 

It has nothing to do with finding out secrets. It is only that they 
exist to baffle and fascinate us. This I learned, and became 
something other than I had been, as I looked up to watch my Aunt 
Osa, preoccupied at her escritoire. And I.knew I had learned it, 
which is yet another secret of being alive. 

One has to learn there are secrets, and then one has to learn to 

live with them. My uncle came to 
this, this learning, when he met 
my Aunt Osa. He may have 
learned it already, but he came to 
accept it when hemarried her. 

In 19 1 6 he was thirty years old, 
and outside his Navy- taught skill 
as a telegrapher and the stories 
gathered in his travels, he had 
nothing to show for his life. On 
die contrary, when he landed the 
job with the Illinois Central and 
came to Hambro, he had already 
been used rather badly. He was 
underweight and sickly from the 
experience of his latest job, 
working the key out of a tiny 
relay station near Utica, 
Mississippi. My aunt, it seemed 
to me, could always find some 
excuse to tell her side of it. 

The casino and twenty-one were over for the night, but my uncle 
kept on talking and had gotten around to the general subjects of 
Ibod and eating. I think he was telling me about the frijoles refritos 
he had eaten in Mexico once, the time he made a special trip across 
the border to meet and shake hands with Francisco Madero, who 
was encamped just south of BrcTwnsville then. Unde Adolph could 
not speak of food tyithout bitterness, for he had had, a couple of 
years earlier, the ulcer operation that removed fourteen inches of his 
intestines. He evaded his rigid diet whenever he dared. 


He said something like, “You take a gob of those beans on a 
tortilla, boy, and you dash some of that red sauce they grind up 
from peppers on a stone all over it, and then, by God, you stick 
the whole shebang right in your mouth...” 

My aunt looked up from Don Quixofet I prefer to think she 
understood every bit of what his stories- meant to me. I prefer to 
think she understood, and so, determined that 1 should see the 
other side of it — her side; the second of those two sides people 
always say exist about any question of import. She was being 
deliberately fair to me — fm sure she thought, not cruel to him. 

She got up and came behind his chair. She put her hand on his 
shoulder, her wedding band prominent against the black of his 
unbuttoned vest. Although she pretended to be talking to him at 
first, her eyes never let go of mine. 

“Oh,” Aunt Osa said, “and why don't you tell him how much 
you liked goat meat.” Uncle Adolph carefully placed another Sano 
in his filter-holder and lit it, turning off his attention, as though 
saying; I have heard all this before. This is for the boy, not me. 1 
already know; I have already accepted. 

“Adolph had a 'job relaying dispatches at some dinky little 
backwater station in MississipJ^i, just before he came to Hambro. 
The railroad paid a farmer and his wife to room and board him 
because it was the only house within miles of the station. The first' 
morning there he found out what that was going to be like,” 

Uncle Adolph went imgfh once, but it may have only been the 
smoke in his throat choking him, 

“He stepped out of bed,” my aunt went on, “straight smack dab 
with his bare foot in some goat dung.” 1 giggled. “Yesl Right in the 
bedroom, and you could smell it all through the house! Goats in 
the house!” I think I laughed again, louder. My unde shifted in his 
chair, pinned there by the gently resting weight of his wife’s hand. 
She held me with her eyes. 

“And how that woman fed him! Fried dough, just fried in a deep 
fat, and coffee with chicory in it, and very rarely some ham, 
because they kept pigs too. He nearly starved to death. He couldn't 
bring himself to complain, nor could he eat it, 

“Then one day while he was working, one of the man's fool goats 
was killed by a train. Your uncle ran up to the house to Cell him, 
and the farmer got' his knife and tan down to the tracks and bled ' 
the goat and dressed it out. Well, they ate goat it was the first 
decent mejit he’d had in so long, and of course they had no 
refrigeration, so there was goat, fried in deep fat, meal after meal.” 
My unde swallowed audibly, and closed his eyes, pulled steadily 
on the bit of his cigarette filler-holder. 

“When that ran out,” Aunt Osa said, “it was back to fried dough 
again — because naturally the man wasn't going to care what he fed 
Adolph; he got paid for room and board regardless. Now tell Bengt 
what you did then... when you couldn't stand any more fried 
dough." 

My unde looked at me, opened his eyes, and 1 discovered an 
expression I had not seen before. He carefully knocked the ash 
from the tip of his Sano against the glass lip of the ashtray before 
he spoke. As if to say; No matter how ridiculous, no matter how 
humiliating, this is the truth. Like Alphonse Capone’s income taxes 
and syphilis, there comes, finally, to all men, that truth that defies 
our desires, no matter what the grandeur, the enormity, or even 
the triviality, Yes, 1 understood: we dream secrets, all of us.. .and 
they fail us, and we fail them. And we must live with that. 

“I bided,” Unde Adolph said, as if he were reciting a piece 
committed to memory, “my time. Until 1 could be sure there was 
no one in sight. The farmhouse was ov’er a rise, so it wasn’t 
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particularly difficult or long in coming* I enticed a goat down to 
my station shack and tethered him there* Sometimes, later, I*d 
have it ail planned, on a schedule, so as to have only a five- or ten- 
minute wait With me there holding a bleating goat by its horns. 
When the train came I'd shove the goat under the wheels and run 
for the house to tell the fariher. He*d gel his knife.” 

“And they'd eat goat again,” Aunt Osa said. “Goatmeat fried in 
deep fat.” She quaked at the thought of it. “And that,” she said, “is 
what ruined your unde's stomach.” I knew that he had had a very 
rough time with the ulcer operation; he never really recovered his 
health again, though be was not to die for many years to come* “If 
he'd stayed there longer before coming to work in Hambro, he'd 
like to have died long ago as a result,” she said. And she meant that, 
literally. And he believed It, too. She had made her poi nt; she went 
back to Cervantes, and my uncle squinted through cigarette smoke 
as he shuffled the cards for a last game of casino before my 
bedtime. 

Later that same night, when she had left the room, he leaned 
close to me to whisper. “God, though, boy,” he said, “that old farm 
woman could make a goat taste like something!” 

He did not tell his stories of Borneo or Mexico to provoke her, 
and she did not bring up his bachelor absurdities to retaliate. They 
merely recognized, each, their respective strengths. He could not 
survive without the flavor of foolish dreams, and she knew no one 
dared to try to live except with respect forreality. This is what each 
sought to teach me. 

My father s mother, Grandmother Bemtsson, died giving birth 
to my father. Aunt Osa was nearly twenty then, and she shared 
the housekeeping with an old spinster woman named Sorenson, 
who had more or less tagged along on the journey from Sweden 
to Hambro, Illinois, with the Bemtsson family. By the time Unde 
Adolph arrived in Hambro, my Aunt Anna had married Unde 
Knute and moved away. My father was an irretrievably spoiled 
child often; my aunts attributed his adult alcoholism, and his early 
death, to the indulgences he was permitted as a motherless boy. 
And by then, almost thirty years old, my Aunt Osa's prospects 
could hardly have seemed very favorable to her, especially in light 
of Aunt Claire's aheady shoiving signs of becoming too beautiful 
for a small town to contain., Claire was twenty by then, and 
Chicago was ^beckoning; Prohibition was only a few years away. 

My Aunt Osa faced becoming an old maid, with a future to be 
lived out in the same house where she was born, with the care of 
Grandfather Bemtsson and the spinster Sorenson to assume as 
they aged into senility. 

Then my unde came, knocked at the porch door to ask if he 
might take his meals with the Bemtsson family, who lived near the 
railroad station; the lOinois Central paid, now, a per diem to 
spend, for that purpose, anywhere he pleased. So it all ended 
rather happily, in a way. My father died of cirrhosis of the liver, 
but I was spared seeing much of that, because 1 was so often visiting 
my aunt and unde. And in time, they died too. 

Aunt Osa outlived him. The last time I saw him, they came to 
visit me and my wife, in Levittown, Pennsylvania, where I lived a 
few years ago. Unde Adolph was, I think, about seventy- five then. 

My wife and my aunt were getting up a little lunch in the 
kitchen — it was separated from the living room by a four^sided 
fireplace in a Levitt house' — and my unde and 1 were watching 
baseball on television in the lidng room* I got up and said I'd go 
out to the shopping center for some beer. 

“He's not supposed to drink beer, Bengt,” my aunt stepped in 
from the kitchen to say. 


“One little can won't hurt,” t said. “We can't watch the game 
Without beer,” My uncle listened closely, firtger pressing the ear 
piece of his hearing aid deeper in his ear. When it was dear she 
would not protest further, he got up and picked up his hat. 

“HI come along for the ride,” he said* He had had his first stroke 
just about a year before* I knew it was the last trip East he would ever 
make, East or anywhere; It was the end of his travels, though I had 
no special premonition he would die before the year was out. ! had 
to keep a firm grip on his thin, fragile arm as he walked to my car, 
for he refused to use his cane. 

They had the ball game on TV at the small quickie bar in the 
shopping center, and Uncle Adolph suggested we gef a beer while 
we were there, so as not to miss the Yankees' turn at bat. While he 
deprecated contemporary sports heroes — 'Mantle nor Mays, neither 
one^was a Ruth or a Rogers Hornsby, much less a Nap Lajoie or a 
Louie F* SockaJexis — slili, he liked to watch someone with a good 
chance of hitting one out of the park. He attributed all the home 
runs to the rabbit ball; Frank Baker would have murdered the lively 
ball, my uncle said. 

“Put a head on this for us,” he said to the bartender whenr he had 
finished his glass. He made a great show of peeling a bill off his roll, 
tossing it on the bar to pay for our beer. He stood out at the bar, 
one spindly, pathetically thin leg up, pointed shoe on the rail, in the 
stance of a much younger man, one accustomed to bending his 
elbow for a qouple of hours each day. My uncle scrutinized the 
chalkboard recording the baseball pool the bar ran with a 
professional eye; he could have told them a few things about odds. I 
had the silly notion that he was going to ask the bartender for the 
dice cup, then challenge me to roll for a shot of straight whiskey. But 
that was my imagination, not his. 

Dressed in a suit with matching vest, the chain of his railroad 
watch looped across the slight bulge of his paunch, the authentic 
straw skimmer from his mature manhood of the twenties cocked 
on his head, he wa^ like some piece of antique furniture in the 
chromed; paneled, tiled quickie bar. Or like a cutout, a figure 
^removed from the photograph of a big-dty saloon of forty years 
before, pasted in our midst, the whole a superficial ironist's collage. 
I could taste with my beer, smell with the smoke of the cigar he 
bought, peeled, pierced, and lit after sniffing, a sense. of the 
dimension of tirqe stronger than any I have known since* 

He admitted the second ^glass of beer made him a little dizzy, so 
we went home with a six-pack. 

After lunch, after the game was over, he seemed to withdraw into 
himself, 1 suggested we play a httie cards, blackjack or casino. 
• Through college, the army, my married life, I had played no cards, 
but I wanted, for some reason, to get him talking to me. He won 
the deal on the cut. 

“No,” he said, breaking his silence as he dealt the hands, “you've 
done nicely fcur yourself, boy. Yes,” he said, “you've got a job that 
you can be respected for doing well, you've got a lovely wife — ^your 
aunt and I think a great deal of the girl you married. You've got 
every right to look the world in the eye... to be respected.” 1 do not 
knowhow he happened to hit on exactly what I wanted; 1 could not 
have said, then, that ] knew that was what I wanted so badly to hear. 
It is the kind of thing that comes to all of us, I hope. 

There are the moments when we suddenly feel we have failed 
ourselves, have betrayed or frittered away what was once best in us, 
when even ourambfoons seem to have evaporated into a filmy mess, 
when only sour memories come to us when we call on the past for 
help. They are nothing, these moments, for a man to dwell upon, 
but they will come* 
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This momem passed for me, in r^y uncle's kind words, and then 
we played some blackjack, I decided to risk another card, the fifth, 
with fourteen. 1 scratched my hand dh the table top, but he did not 
lay out my fifth card. ^*Hit me again,” I said, looking up from my 
cards. 

“Shhh ” my aunt said softly, coming from the kitchen and taking 
the deck out of his hands^ dozed off He usually takes a nap 
in the afternoon at hornet** 

1 sat back in my chair and watched him, sleeping. From time to 
time there was a flutter under his eyelids, a twitch at one comer of 
his mouth, the way there is when a sleeping man is dreaming. (D' 
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“T T ERE'S twenty dollars says it'll be another dry hole/’ Dobic 

I I slammed his money on the splintered tabletop and 
J. J. grinned a challenge. His ruddy complexion was splotchy 
as a mottled calf^and the glaze of several beers dulled his eyes. Grant 
had never liked the man and had three good reasons to distrust him: 
Dobie Sasser, was loud and boastful, and he had inherited money. 
Grant took his time considering the cards in his hand, chose one, 
and flipped it onto the center of the table. man don’t bet on his 
own well, Dobie,** he said, his voice calm* ''You ought to know that.” 
The other men around the pitch table in the back of Wiedemann's 
Mercantile relaxed and picked up their cards again. But Dobie wasn't 
ready to let it alone. He’d been nagging Grant’s beeb ever since hi^ 
school, when the bigger rhan played football and Dobiebsize kept him 
from doing the same. His bad feelings only worsened after Grant 
courted and married Anna Fry, a- girl whose very presence since eighth 
grade had been enough to leave Dobie speechless. 

Now Grant planned to build Anna a house on their own land, a 
de\^elopment Dobie would normally have found intolerable except 
Grant was having trouble finding water on his spread, Dobic took a 
particular glee in the situation. Even the town sirnplcton knew you 
didn’t build a house until you had a good well, 

''My money stiU says there’s no water on the place/’ Dobie persisted. 


And his gaze darted to each man at the table in turn. 

Monkey Jenks was among those slouched around the pitch table. 
Tlie community card game was the place he, like the others, went when 
the field work was done. He’d known most of the men for years, and, 
despite a twenty-year difference in their ages, he.was Grant’s dose friend. ' 
Monkey was the one who had convinced Grant to witch the well 

"We’ll find out tomorrow,” Monkey said. 

There are men whb flinch when a black cat crosses their path or 
hang horseshoes over their doors for luck, hut Grant was not one of 
them. He did not put much stock in water witching. But after three 
dry holes on his and i\jina’s homesite, the look of disappointment in 
her eyes Had driven him to this. Grant glanced over at Monkey, and 
Monkey’s lev^el e>^es said dearly, don’t be baited. 

Another man spoke up. “Monkey s brother Slim is witching the 
well, Dobie.” 

Dobie snorted, “1 don’t believe in that stuff, and neither does Grant. 
His wife’s got him acting crazy/’ 

Every maji at the table froze and stared at his cards in silence. 
Sjuddenly the pitch table was an unfamiliar place. A man just did not 
mention another man’s wife, unless it was to inquire politely about 
her good health. Grant set his jaw and felt a muscle twitch. His eyes 
narrowed, but never wavered from his cards. The men waited. 
Monkey’s low drawl slipped into the moment like a lubricant, . 

“Well, 1 don’t know how it works, or why it works. All 1 know is 
ever’ well Slim has witched is stiU pumpin’ water.” 

“I’ll cover the bet,” said the man on Grant’s left. “Slim witched the 
well on my place/’ 

“After three dry holes, IT bet against it,” said another. “No offense. 
Grant,” 

Grant scraped his chair back from the table and left the store as other 
bets were laid and covered. He let the warped screen door slam behind 
him and walked to his truck, the meruory of Dobie’s smirk like a 
cocklebur in his throat. Somehow he felt after all these years his 
reputation depended bn the success of that water weU — and therefore 
on tomorrow’s water witching. The thought filled him with unease. 
Hadn’t he gone against his better judgment in trying such a scheme? 
And if it failed, wouldn’t they aU tacitly agree that Dobie was right and 
Grant the fool? 

The next day arrived v^fith the bright, unforgiving^ light of an 
Oklahoma August. Not a cloud marred the hazy blue of the sky. At 
one c/dock, the believers and the non-believers gathered on Grant’s 
land. They came in battered farm trucks and on tractors popping 
down the shale road in high gear, Dobie drove up in his shiny red 
International, Silentiy, the farmers and even some of the farm wives 
formed a ragged circle around the spot where Grant and Monkey and 
Slim fenks stood. Grant knew how much Anna wanted to come, but 
she bad stayed home to make it easier on him if things went wrong. 
Sometimes it was scary the way she knew his mind. And he kneW her 
weU enough to guess that half a mile away, where their rented 
farmhouse stood, Anna had scrambled up the ladder of the windmiU 
with her daddy’s old binoculars, ' ■ 

Inside the circle of farm folk, big Slim fenks squatted on the earth 
talking to Grant and Monkey. Slim lenks was a curious figure in 
Canadian County. No one ever made light of his unexplained talent, 
not even behind his back, maybe because he stood six-foot-four 
without his boots and had once lifted the rear end of a tractor to free 
a neighbor who was trapped underneath. He was as quiet and gentle 
a fellow as you’d ever meet, but the sheer potential hinted at by his 
stature kept even perennially wagging tongues like Dobie’s in check. 
Slim farmed a small tract on the. far north edge of the county and 
seldom came into town. Folks said his lonesome ways ha'd something 
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to do with the youngi^e he had lost more than twenty years ago. 

You couldn't find anyone who had a bad thing to say about Slim 
himself, but there were plenty who doubted the fine art of water 
witching. They just kept it to themselves. Even his brother Monkey 
didn't know how Slim came by the talent. One day the big farmer 
had just picked up a length of willow and said he could find water on 
Monkey's land. He had been doing it ever since for hire, though' 
Monkey doubted the stakes had ever been so high. 

Finally Grant and Slim shook hands. Monkey and Grant stepped 
back among the others, leaving Slim alone in the center. The only 
hadess man present, Slim squinted into the sun, then gripped the forks 
of his favorite willow divining stick in oversized hands. Without 
comment, he moved to the perimeter of the circle and started acro^ 
the homesite in a deliberate, solemn walk. His eyes never left the 
straight stalk of the willow branch that pointed directly in ftont of him, 
parallel to the ground. 

The farmers watched it, too, even the doubters struck silent by 
Slim's determined steps. He finished one pass across the acre and 
turned to trace a parallel path. The sun simmered down on SUm's' 
leathery neck, and the Oklahoma wind rustled the women's cotton 
skirts like tall prairie grass. Back and forth Slim paced — patiently, 
never varying his gait — beneath the pale, hot sky. Grant shifted his ' 
weight and glanced across the circle, where Dqbie s profile weaved in 
the sunshine^like a mirage. ' 

When it happened, they all saw at once. The tip of the willow rod 
quivered, tiien shook, then arched indisputably toward the earth. The, 
disbelievers looked at Slim's big hands to see if he had made the stick 
move. They saw his knuckles turn white on the forks, as if he actually 
struggled to hold the rod straight against some mysterious and 
powerful force. They looked from his hands to his eyes, blue-gray and 
emotionless as a shotgun barrel. 

When the tip of the willow rod pointed straight down, Slim , 
stopped. He pulled from his hip pocket a small wooden stake, 
crouched, and forced the stake^nto the earth. The farmers shifted 
from one leg to the other and took off their hats and ran rough hands 
over their heads and set thefr hats on again. Streams of tobacco juice 
splattered the ground.' - 

Without a word. Slim rose and walked to the opposite side of the 
homesite and started again, the willow fork held firmly, the point 
. parallel to the ground. Slowly he paced toward the upright stake, 
repeating exactly the motions he had gone through before, coming 
upon the staked spot from a different direction. As he drew closer, 
every onlooker held his breath, but Slim worj^ed steady as a machine, 
never changing his gait. Just before he reached the stake, the willow 
stick shuddered. Within two feet of the spot, the tod swung 
downward, perpendicular to the ground. Again Slim stopped, 
withdrew another stake from his pocket, and inserted it a foot away 
from the first. One more marker remained in Slim's pocket. 

He stood, repeated the whole process a third time from yet another 
direction, and when he was finished, three wooden spikes fonned a 
narrow triangle in the earth. Only then did Slim pull out his red 
bandanna, mop his broad brow, and tuck the willow stick under one 
arm. He walked over to Grant and said in iiis distinctive bass mumble, 
*H'here’s your well, Grant. Looks like a good one.” 

His work done. Slim climbed into his pickup truck and went home 
to tend his cattle. 

One of the neighboring formers had invested in a new drilling rig 
and picked up extra cash by drilling wells around the county. Expertly, 
he now backed the rig toward the three stakes until the drill bit hung 
directly above them, then he revved the motor and sent the bit 
plunging into the red earth. Again and again tfte drill raised and 


plunged, and sometimes the driller stopped and poured a little water 
into the hole to cool the bit. The wives went home to start supper, but 
the men waited and watched the drilling, though the process stretched 
into the evening. It was a matter of curiosity, to them, but it had 
become much more than that to Dobie and to Grant. 

The noise of the digger became an endless drone. When the shaft 
approached sixty feet, a knot formed in Grant's throat. One comer 
of Dobie's mouth turned up In a sneer. Then the driller stopped the 
rig and examined the bit. 

“It's water!” he declared. 

A few feet deeper, he bailed mud from the hole. Grant was smiling 
now, and the knot in his throat felt even bigger than before. When 
the mud changed into dear, fresh water, the driller drew some into a 
tin coffee can and handed it to Grant Grant grinned into the can like 
a little boy who had captured a homy toad. The spectators either 
nodded or shook their heads, but each one pumped Grant's hand and 
slapped his back, everyone except E)obie, Bets were paid off, and 
everyone went home, still wondering about what they had witnessed. 
Mer paying off his debts, Dobie left too, his face as red as the sun 
slipping below the horizon. . 

Monkey helped Grant case the well in the glare of the headlights to 
their trucks, left idling so as not to run down the batteries. When they 
finished, they crouched beside the hole and shared a tin cup of water. 
Grant had never tasted anything so cool and sweet. 

“Did you make some money off this well, Monkey?” 

Monkey frowned. “I'm surprised at you. A man don't bet on his 
own brother.” He paused, “Not unless it’s'a sure thing.” 

They laughed then, for the first time that day, and started toward 
their trucks. 

“But if what 1 heard is true," Monkey added, his voice in the 
darkness round with mischief, “Arina woO enough money on it to 
for the drilling.” > ' - W 
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I ‘I‘ was late June in Oklahoma City, which meant that a govern- 
TTlent employee alternated between two temperatures: uncom- 
fortbly hot and uncomfortably cold. Out on the street, it was 
easily ninety- five degrees — a hundred and one on concrete. Inside 
the attorney general's office in the state capitol building, however, 
the thermostat had been locked and bolted at sixty- five degrees. 
As with so many things in the world of government, everyone 
wanted ta fix it, but no one was quite sure how to start. As a re- 
sult, I was wrapping myself back into my conservative blue suit 
jacket when E. Benbow Bradley stepped into the libraiy, and the 
world as I knew it shifted on its axis. 

He was introduced to us by Mavis Brent, chief of the Criminal 
Division. “Us” being the legal interns, second-year law students 
who tried to make some much-needed spending money by helping 
the attorney general keep up with his enormous caseload. We Were 
the lowest of the low on the totem pole of the A.G/s office. After 
Bradley was introduced to the lawyers, the staff, the secretaries, the 
-copy boys, the file clerks, the gofers, and miscellaneous other 
toadies and campaign contributors, they brought him to meet us, 
we proud but few borrowers and scriveners who were responsible 
for all the dirtiest and leg[^t glamorous assignments. 

"Interns. I'd like you to meet the new assistant attorney 
general.” Mavis was tall and anorexically thin. She spoke with the 
authority of Napoleon and the warmth of an arctic glacier. We 
looked attentive. We listened. 

" As you all know, we have been short-staffed for some time now. 
The criminal appeal briefs keep pouring in, and we are falling far 
behind. Therefore, we have hired a new staff attorney.” Mavis was 
perhaps the only human being I ever knew who spoke in 
syllogisms. 

"Mr. Bradley, would you step into the library?" ' 

And then, Bradley-stood before us. I wouJd like to give a proper 
description, beginning with his age, but the age of E. Benbow Bra- 
dley was utterly indeterminate. Somewhere between twenty-six 
and sixty. His tall, gaunt figure could just as easily have belonged 
to a detenorating old man in ftis final throes of life as lo^ young 

man who had never been in good 
health. He wore a bro\vn wool pin- 
stripe suit ivith a bow tie, horribly 
out-of-fashion and incredibly 
heavywei^t, given tlie weather. 

Mavis started to leave the li- 
brary. "Oh yes,” she said, as an 
afterthought. "Barry?” 

I rose CO my feet. "Yes?” 

'Tm assigning Mr. Bradley to 
be your new supervising attorney. I need more time to work on 
the Telecomm opinion.” Without watting for a reply, she left the 
library. 

There it was. My new assignment from the Chief, Fraulein Boss, 
The Giver of Pain and Delight. I was not thrilled at this prospect. 
In my brief time at this office, the only thing 1 had learned from a 
supervisor was how to please that'supendsor, and that was. only 
learned after several instances of failing to do so. Writing appellate 
bdefs is, after all, a highly subjective task. The proper approach to 
^ any given brief is, to a large extent, a matter of taste. Your 
supervisor's taste, that is. A new supervisor would mean 
“relearning” how to write briefs* 1 was not enthusiastic. Still, 1 did 
not ednsider myself entirely untalented at brief-writing. To the 
contrary, I repeatedly had been complimented on my ability to get 
the job done, to research the necessary law and get it down on 


paper without a lot of haud-wringing or brain-gnashing. I prided 
myself on the fact that f had never missed a deadline. It was no 
surprise that Mavis frequently chose me to work on her emergency 
rush projects. 1 was good at what 1 did, and what's more, 1 was 
efficient. 

I decided to test the waters that afternoon, when the secretarial 
pool returned my latest draft of my brief in case CRF-95-4027-D, 
Jpe Edward McCiiUough vL The State of Oklahoma. Mr. 
McCullough was convicted of second degree burglary on the basis 
of fairly convincing evidence — a police officer caught him 
crawling through a motel room window with a television. 
McCullough's argument on appeal was that his court-appointed 
trial attorney was incompetent, and therefore, he should be 
granted a new trial with an attorney whose eyelids were open. In 
my brief, I argued that the evidence of guilt was so overwhelming 
that no attorney, no matter how seasoned, could have undermined 
the State's case. My brief was well -researched and, frankly, rather 
brilliant. Or such was my opinion, 

"Mr. Bradlev?” I knocked on. the door of his office about four in 
the afternoon. He sat hunched over a thick black tome he was 
apparently reading. He was wearing round owl-like eyegla^es that 
accentuated his losl-in-space appearance. 

“Yes? Well, what is it?” He did not look up. 

“Ahhh, rve...u mm., finished a brief, A draft, anyway. I thought 
you might like to re Hew it.” 

“Fine.” He threw his pen down. His head rose. His huge 
hooked nose formed a beak between the two owl-eyes. "I have 
nothing better to do than coddling baby lawyers. Certainly, why 
not?" He slammed his book shut. 

Oh great. Off to a dandy start. "If this is a bad time..." 

“No, no, let's get it over with,” he snapped. 

1 placed die brief gingerly before him. My eyes scanned his desk 
for some topic for facile conversation, * 

“Ummm.,.is that the new Pacific Reporter you're reading?” 

Bradley mumbled as he scanned the first page of my brief. "No. 
Shakespeare.” 

I cleared my throa\, "Beg your pardon?” 

"Shakespeare. The playwright. You may have heard of him.” 

“But I thought — ” 

“1 was re-reading Henry V. The pre- battle oration. Breathtaking 
prose.” His eyes returned to my brief, and he fell silent. 

I took a ^at. Bradley turned pages. After a few more moments, 
he reached inside his desk for a red felt-tip pen. Swell, I thought. 
Here comes trouble. I watched his beady eyes as they scurried left, 
right, left, right, down the page. As he reached the fourth page, the 
tempo of the dance seemed to grow faster and more furious. His 
hand joined in, strikmg a fiery counterpoint to the rhythm of the 
eyes, crossing out one line, then another, then resorting to 
diagonal Hnes to sweep away whole paragraphs. Finally, he ripped 
an entire page from its stapled nest and crushed it between his 
hands. 

"Prose?” he shrieked. His already high, nasal voice was now 
reminiscent of dive-bombing strikes. "You call this prose?” 

I placed one hand edgily on his desk. Well.. er.. It's my brief.” I 
focused on a discrete .spot on the opposite wall. "Is there a 
problem?” 

"You call this a brief? Do you even know what the word means? 
A brief should be short and to the point. It should persuade; 
indeed, it should conipeL” I began to grow nervous and noted, to 
my embarrassment, that his office door was wide open. "This is 
no brief! This is... This is a book report! No, it's worse. lt*s a book 
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review of a book report! This isn’t writing, it’s typing. And you 
didn’t even do the typing!” 

Oh. Well, then. ‘‘Perhaps if you could point out something in 
particular that’s wrong with it” — 1 gestured absently — “or if there 
are factual inaccuracies...” . 

“tactual inaccuracies?,Humbug! Factually, I’m sure it is quite 
sound. It appears to cite the relevant law.” He paused for a 
moment, and pushed his spectacles back up his nose. “It has no 
soul.” 

He thumbed rapidly through my brief until he found the 
. passage that he wanted. “Listen to this: ‘Based upon the 
aforementioned reasoning, and because of the considerable 
evidence advanced at trial, the State draws the logical conclusion 
that a more skilled attorney could have made no demonstrable 
difference.’ ” Bradley grimaced. “So bland. So smug.” He tossed 
the brief into the air. “This is rubbish!” 

1 winced a bit. “Actually, Mavis wrote that particular passage...” 

“Then Mavis is a hack.” He learted back in his chair and began 
rummaging through his top desk drawer. After a moment, he 
emerged with several sheets of blank typing paper. “Sit down,” he 
said sharply. 

I obeyed. 

His head hovered over his desk. His words faded until they were 
mostly incoherent mumbles. “Never forget, young man, that the 
purpose of a brief is to persuade. Persuade! Consider the plight of 
appellate judges. They don’t know the people involved. They 
weren’t present at the trial. They don’t know anything except what 
you tell them. You must write in such a way as to make them feel 
coitipelled to affirm the*court below, indeed, to make them feel 
they have no choice but to do precisely as you say.” His black 
fountain pen entered the fray, scribbling wildly on the paper. I 
realized with sudden horror that Bradley was rewriting my brief. • 

Five o’clock soon passed, but I did not budge from my chair. 
Everyone else left the office; I remained with E. Benbow Bradley. 
He was a thing to behold. Hunched over his pen, his beak nose 
nearly touched the desk. In my mind’s eye he metamorphosed 
from owl to some bizarre vulture, gluttonously devouring the 
carrion of my first draft. He wrote slowly and with much 
contemplation, frequently stopping to check references or make 
minor corrections. Sbc o’clock came and went. Bradley never even 
looked up. Seven o’clock. Eight. At last, sometime around eight 
thirty, he finished. 

“Done,” he announced. “Now, young man, read this.” 

I took the two pages of copy that had replaced my twenty and . 
read. 

It drew you in slowly, seductively, until you suddenly realized 
you had effortlessly read and understood perfectly the entire 
argument. And the words! The wonderful words he used! None 
of the typical “legalese” — thereto, hereinafter, whereas, and that 
ilk. He used real words, wonderful words, phrases that reached 
out and clutched your heart: “evanescent truth,” “verisimilitude 
of justice,” and “quintessential moral certainty.” His rhetorical 
questions sparkled; they were simultaneously clever and pointed: 
“How does one measure competence? Does it come in quarts, 
gallons, or pints?” His argument moved inexorably toward a 
climax that seemed inevitable and irrefutable. The words rushed 
together and crescendoed in Bradley’s heart-clutching single- 
sentence final paragraph: “Neither vigor nor skill can overcome 
truth.” 

It was breathtaking; I got a buzz just from reading it. Bradley’s 
words, and the magic they made, simmered in my brain. 1 vaguely 


remember saying “Oh, nice,” or something equally inane as 1 took 
the rewritten brief, dropped it on my desk, and shuffled out of his 
office. Only when I was halfway home in my semi-awed, semi- 
dazed state did I realize I had left my briefcase at the office. I 
wanted to rewrite all my other briefs now, while I was still basking 
in the glow of Bradley’s prose. I 
wanted to create .something 
Bradley wouldn’t have to tear 
apart. I fantasized about Bradley 
reading my nextbrlef — a 
particularly well-turned phrase 
would catch his eye, the corner of 
his mouth would rise wryly, and 
he would mutter, “Not bad. No,’ 
not bad at all.” 1 wanted to be like 
Bradley, a master of his craft — no, 
trwre — an artist. But I couldn’t do 
anything without my briefcase, so 
I turned my car around and 
headed back to the office. 

As I walked down the main’ corridor, I noticed that the light was 
still on in the library. I approached cautiously. I heard two voices, 
voices I didn’t recognize at first. 

“Have another round, Ernie?” 

“Certainly.” 

I peered around the tall shelf of Federal Supplements into the 
library. Bradley was sitting beside Mavis. They were facing away 
from the doorway and did not see me. Bradley had his feet 
propped up on a bookshelf, and his eyeglasses lay on the table 
behind him. To my astonishment, I saw that Mavis had actually 
loosened the scarf-tie that crowned her business suit. An open 
wine bottle and two Dixie cups rested between them. Quietly, I 
eased my briefcase out of my carrel. I heard Mavis pour another 
cup of wine. “1 read that piece you wrote for Barry,” she said softly. 
“Good stuff, Ernie. Very good stuff.” 

“Ahh, it was nothing. First draft. Only played with it a couple 
of hours.” He shrugged. “Haven’t been called Ernie in some time. 
Not since university.” 

“University. Good grief.” Mavis laughed, a surprisingly girlish 
laugh, sort of a titter. Nothing like anything I had ever heard come 
out of her mouth before. “That was a good >vbile ago. You suppose 
we’re the only two English majors who ever found honest work?” 

“But we didn’t find honest work. Mavis. We went to law 
school.” Bradley emptied his Dixie cup. “No one wants writers in 
this profession. Not any more. Writers aren’t profitable. Not cost- 
effective. Hacks get the jobs today. Quantity men.” Mavis refilled 
his Clip and he raised it into the air. “Toll the bell for the learned 
profession.” . 

“Is that why you lost that job in Connecticut?” Mavis asked. 
“And the howeyer many before that?” 

Bradley made a snuffling noise. “Perhaps,” he said simply. 
“And what happened to you?” 

Her chin retracted. “What do you mean, what happened to me? 
I’m chief of the Criminal Division.” 

“But your passion was writing. Where’s that Great American 
Novel you were planning?” 

Mavis turned her chair so that it faced Bradley. I got a side 
profile. For the first time ever in my experience before or after that 
night. Mavis’s face was not the impenetrable stoic mask of The 
Giver of Pain and Delight. Her face was... well, different. “1 kept 
my job,” she said hesitantly. “But I forgot how to write.” She 
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reached out and placed her hand over his, “That's why I arranged 
for you to get this |ob» Ernie, So that. .Just maybe.,. i could 
remem ber.”lder hand brushed up his arm to his shoulders^ then his 
cheek, 

**Let*s go to my office,” Bradley said, I could not see liis face, 
‘^There’s something 1 want to show you,” 

I tiptoed silently out the back door before they spotted me. I had 
a long, thoughtful drive home, with much new information to 

consider. 1 had never noticed 
before that Mavis has freckles. 

Everything at the office went 
relatively smoothly for the first 
two months, Bradley gradually 
acquired a reputation for pro- 
ducing toprquality briefs. He 
was slower than most about it, 
sometimes taking weeks to pro- 
duce a single, three-proposition 
brief. But when it was done, it 
was superb, . I got my first in- 
kling of what was to come on the 
first day of August, Mavis en- 
tered the library with the 
monthly docket, a fist of cases yet to be briefed, and the name of the 
attorney to whom the Attorney General had assigned each case. On 
this particular morning. Mavis's usually cold persona was downright 
frigid. She chucked the docket on the center table vrith the opposi- 
tion briefs and muttered something like, “Maybe if you interns 
worked a little faster this pile wouldn't slap the table like a ton of 
bricks,” and marched out of the room, 

I looked at the docket. Everything seemed^ pretty much as it 
always did. Only on the second perusal did I perceive a smaU, subtle 
difference, Bradley hadiis many cases assigned to him as Mavis did. 
Not more, but just as many. What's more, most of the attorney 
general's “pel "cases were assigned to Bradley, The really important, 
high-profile cases, like the controversial senatorial campaign 
contributions matter and the proposed utliides rate-hike case, were 
^ assigned to Bradley, The message was dear — the attorney general 
wanted anything major, especially anything that might be reported 
in th^press, written by Bradley, Mavis might be chief, but Bradley 
was gettiog the good stuff. 

It was bad news for Bradley, The next two weeks only com poun ded 
the injury. The attorney general was seen on several occasions in 
Bradley's office; Mavis sat alone in her office and chain-smoked. 
When the Chamber of Commerce asked- the attorney general to 
speak at their regionaf convocation, he went to Bradley for a rousing 
essay on “Crime Prevention and the Courts.” The usually hostile 
press was actually laudatory, and long passages^ were quoted in the 
newspaper. The joke around the office was that Mavis, the Chief, 
She Who Once Struck Terror in the Hearts of Men, would soon he 
working on public drunk cases and traffic violations. 

On the eighteenth day of August, Mavis assembled everyone in 
the office for a meeting. Attendance was mandatoiy. It was short, 
formal, and direct. She told a few appropriate opening anecdotes 
and went directly to her “State of the Office” report. “We are not 
producing enough briefs,” she said, with the same grave tone one 
might use to say, “One of us in this room is a murderer ” 

There was an ominous murmur in the conference room. “In die 
month of Inly, we had, sixty- seven briefs previously assigned, and 
twenty-nine new briefe were received. We generated, as an office, 
only forty-five response briefs,” 


I think it is fair to say.that in the brief nanosecond following the 
first use of the word “briefs,” 1, and everyone else in the room, saw 
the handwritihg on the wall. “This backsliding must cease 
immediately,” she continued. “We cannot repeatedly ask the courts 
for e^Ltensions of time: It is more than just bad form. When the 
Attorney General campaigned for this office, he promised no more 
extensions'' Mavis paused briefly, strategically, aUowing each word 
to be absorbed by her audience. “1 expect every member of this office 
to double his or her productivity in the forthcojning jnonth. 
Double. Those of you who have been sacrificing efficiency to 
nitpicking and over- meticulousness*'— every head in the room 
turned to face you-btow-who — “must learn to grow up and join 
the real world. That is all” 

The crowd dispersed. The lawyers slapped one another on the 
back merrily and exchanged exaggerated, wide-eyed ^xpr<^ssions, 
joking about thesternness of the lecture. They were terrified. About 
‘a minute after she adjourned the meeting,, after the crowd had 
dispersed somewhat but there were still sufficient people standing 
around to overhear, Mavis approached Bradley with two manila 
folders. - 

“Mr. Bradley,” she said, with all the affection of a Gestapo agent, 
“these two cases are assigned to you. One involves a fairly complex 
allegedly warrantless search -and-seizn re, while the other is a 
relatively simple revocation hearing. I expect briefs in both cases to 
be completed by F riday, ” 

She stepped away, then stopped. Her face was fixed in mid- 
■ expression, as if she was trying to decide whether to speak furtlier 
or let it alone. She decided to speak. “And,” she added, in a voice 
somewhat quieter but still firm, “in the future, those employees who 
do not mefel their deadlines will be terminated. Immediately,” 

She left the conference room. Bradley looked around and saw 
seven-tenths Of the office personnel standing in the hallway staring 
at him. There was a common look in their eyes, not really sympathy, - 
but more like the look of cornered antelope after the has decided 

to eat someone else. He scanned the crowd for a moment, then 
retired to his office and shut the door. His door remained dosed 
the rest of Monday and all of Tuesday, By Wednesday, I couldn't 
stand it any longer, I had tq see how he was doing, 

1 knocked on his door and, when no one answered, boldly poked 
my head into the office. “Mr. Bradley?” 

“Come,” 

I stepped inside and sat in the chair opposite his desk. He didn't 
say anything. He was reading. “This defendant's brief,” Bradley 
remarked at last, “is garbage.” He removed his glasses and wiped 
his eyes. “The luckless defendant's counsel resorts to cheap prose 
about the American way in a desperate attempt to get his client off 
the hook, Bahl" He hooked the stems of his spectacles around his 
ears,, 

“ ‘Patriotism is the last refuge' of i scoundrel’ Samuel lohnson. 
Remember that, Barry,” 

“Uh...Mr. Brad]ey...sir — ” 

“Yes?” 

"So.., that's your second case you're working on?” 

“First.” He glanced down at his papers. * 

“First! Mr. Bradley, they're both due on Friday!” 

“] am aware of my deadlines, Barry.” 

“What have you been doing?' 

“Well,” he said calmly, “I've been contemplating. Researching. 
Strategizing,” He held upd long sheet of yellow legal pad paper with 
perhaps half a page of notes scribbled upon it. “First you must 
contemplate your assault. Then you initiate it. To rush in blindly is 
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to commit suicide. A rule of war dating back to the ancient writings 
of Sun Tjtu." 

“Mt", Bradley,” I said, as calmly as possible, “IVe handled revocation 
hearings before* Perhaps I could be working on your secon'd case 
while-^” ^ 

“No,” he interrupted* “Pm supposedto be your supervisor, Barry* 
Not vice versa*” 

“But Mr* Bradley^ — ” 

“Bnr/y,” he said firmly, “if you don't mind, I do have a deadline 
approaching,” 

1 sighed, thoroughly exasperated, and left tlie office* i knocked on 
his door again Thursday afternoon, but he shooed me away* On 
Friday morning, Ldidn't bother to knock* I could not believe my eyes* 
Bradley was reading a book, 

“\Vhat,” 1 said, caution to the wind, “on earth are you doin^” 
“Reading,” he said, and he returned his eyes to his book* “Did you 
knock?” ■ 

“What the — Did 1 — " I sputtered incoherently* “Mr, Bradley, have 
you even startedthe first brief?” 

Bradley slowly raised liis head* “I am now in the final stages of 
preparation. I believe I will be ready to' begin this afternoon,” 

“You're reading Shakespeare!” 

“Quite true* The defense attorney in this case bases his argument 
on a strict, hyper-technical interpretation of statutory law* 
Shakespeare had a few words to say about that sort of scurrilous 
pettifogging in Measure forMktsure, The discourse on fustice* Would 
you like me to read it aloud?” 

“Would I — No!” I pres^d my fingers against my forehead* “Mr. 
Bradley^ you need two finished briefs by five o'clock today, and you 
haven't even started the first!” 

“In order to write a brief that's good — 

“But it doesn't have to be good!” TJie words flew off my tongue, 
“All that matters is that you finish!” 

“All that matters, young man, is excellence.” Bradley readjilked his 
glasses and returned to his reading. 

At five p*m*t the very instant the minute hand touched the twelve 
on the office dock, I saw Mavis leave her office and head toward 
Bradley's* I followed* She entered without knocking. “Mr. Bradley,” 
she said stiffly, “it is five o'clock* Do you have two completed response 
briefi for me?” 

“No,” he said, without missing a beat “I am a writer, not a sausage 
grinder. If you will wait patiently, I wil present the first brief to you 
upon completion*” And then, a strange thing happened* I saw 
Bradley put his pen down and look straight into Mavis's eyes* She was 
looking at him, too, I couldn't teU exaedy what passed between them* 
But it wus something. I don't knbw* Summing* 

And then we waited. Well after everyone else left. Mavis sat in her 
office* and 1 sat in the library, and we waited* Aromid seven, she sent 
me out for sandwiches* When 1 returned, Bradley t^s stiil in his office. 

It was perhaps eleven-thirty before Bradley emerged* He walked 
directly to Mavis's office* I watched from the hallway, “It is done,” 
he said, as he dropped a legal pad full ofliandwritten pages on Mavis's 
desk* “I left the second case on Floyd's desk for reassignment,” 

I looked at Mavis, She was lighting an other cigarette* “1 have taken 
fthe liberty of cleaning out my desk and removing my belongings from 
the office* You may consider this my giving notice.” He slid into his 
overcoat and gathered his briefcase and a box of personal miscellany. 
“Goodbye again, Mavis,” he said. And then.more quietly, he added, 

“I hope soiheday you find what you have lost,” 

He stopped when he saw me in the hallway* “Farewell, young 
man.” He held out his hand, I took it and shook vigorously* 
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“Remember, Barry,” he said, “don't be a hade Ev^n if the hacks seem 
to rule the world, you don't have to be one of them.” 

He smiled, released my hand, and walked down the hall* “Hacks,” 
he muttered, as he passed through the door. “Everywhere haclG.” 
Mavis joined me a few moments later in the hallway* “You know,” 
she said, slowly, “there was nothing wrong with Mr* Bradley. He had 
a good legal mind and was a..*a talented writer*” 1 turned to hcc her 
and noticed, for the second time that summer, freckles. "He 
just*.*didn't have adequate time- management skills to work in an 
important office like the Attorney General's* He wasn't*. *effident* Do 
you understand that, Barry?” 

“Yes ” I said, nodding my head* “I understand.” 

Mavis turned out the Lights in her office and departed* 1 stopped at 
Bradley's former office on my way out. Sure enough, it was stripped 
dean; all of his personal items were gone* I thought* 

As I turned to shut off the light, something cau^t my eye* A tliick 
black book was lying on the floor, propped up against the desk* 
Quickly, I ducked inside and retrieved it* It was Bradley's book— The 
CoUected Works of William Shakmpear^ I rifled through the pages. It 
was his, all right* Selected passages were marked in red ink 
throughout; comments and notes were scribbled in the margins* J 
dosed the book arid stared at the empty office* E* Benbow Bradley was 
gone, entirely gone, and early Mon^y morning this office would be ' 
occupied by someope else* Someone who could meet deadlines and 
* produce two briefs a week* Someone efficient* I placed the book 
under my arm, and left. |J0j 
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T he pieces clicked into place just before the rose- red sun 
made its swift plutrge into the darkening tropical water. 
One moment 1 was sitting on the terrace — not quite 
wishing a prompt end to my suddenly les^- interesting vacation— 
and the next i was tingling with excitement, an old hound 
responding to scent, quite convinced that I was present at murder 
in the making. During the past few days Vd been cataloging facts, 
making assumptions, assaying character, drawing conclusions. It 
was as dear to me now as the crimson splash of the Caribbean 
sunset that Frank Hamilton — boyish, diffident, appealing Frank^ — 
intended to murder his wife, Winona, His much older wife, 
Winona, 

“Mrs. Collins?" 

T realized, from the tone, that Alice Korman had spoken several 
times. 

“Yes, Alice. " I turned a little in my chair and smiled at the dainty 
blonde from Montana. 

“They said your husband had to go back to the .States. An 
emergency. Fm so sorry." She peered at me with sympathetic blue 
eyes, “Is there anything we can do?” 

Such a nice young woman. Earnest, Full, of goodwill. And, at 
the moment, 1 wished she were back in Montana. I wanted to move 

closer to the Hamiltons. Much 
closer, I suppose I dealt a bit 
sumrnarily with Alice, “fimmy^s 
not my husband."' 

“Oh.” Alice blushed. 

1 grinned, F4either Jimmy 
(Jameson Porter Lennox Jr. to the 
readers of his rapier-sharp 
investigative books) nor I would 
ever see sixty again. But over the 
last decade, both of us widowed, 
we'd met several times a year in 
various resorts for R&R (rest and 
relaxation in military parlance). 1 
appreciated. his company, and he 
mine. 

“Oh, Tm sorry, I didn't mean — ” 
She lifted a hand to her mouth, overcome with embarrassment, 
“Quite all right. And kind of you to offer. But there's nothing 
anyone can do. A family matter. He'll be fine.” My smile had 
slipped away. Td driven Jimmy to the airport that morning so he 
could fry back to Maryland in response to a despairing call from 
his daughter, Rachel. I doubted his arrival would help. But I 
understood why he went. Call it loyalty. Call it love. Call it-foohsh. 
But Jimmy was a decent man. There was nothing 1 could do at 
this moment — a hostage to my carved.- in -cement airline ticket for 
three more days^ — to help Jimmy and his daughter. But perhaps I 
could help Winona Hamilton. y 
As i expected, Alice fled the terrace as soon as possible, 
murmuring something about dinner arid dothes and her husband, 
Burt.^Urider cover of the fairly boisterous cocktail-hour bonhomie 
among the tourists whose lives would briefly touch for a week at 
the Crystal Lagoon resort, I was able to focus on th,e Hamiltons, 
the honeymoon couple from Peoria, Illinois. 

I'd rioted them at once upon my arrival. Honeymoon couples 
are certainly the norm on St. Thomas, but this was a couple with a 
difference, unashamedly fiftytsh Winona whose warmth made 
every stranger a friend and whose merry brown eyes sparkled with 
eagerness, and young (late twenties?}, slim, tousle-haired, shy 


Frank, who glanced often and eagerly at his wife, seeking approval. 
Tonight was no different. They sat close together on a wicker sofa, 
holding hands, murmuring occasionally. 

Then Charlene Sandler, her chestnut pageboy shining In the 
flare of light from the hurricane lamps, strode briskly across the 
terrace, confidence in every line of her lithe, youthful figure. Her 
slightly husky vokc’^ — I had the sense it evoked quite different 
responses in her listeners, depending upon their sex— could be 
heard by all present, “Frank, I missed you at the scuba diving this 
afternoon,” 

Frank shot her a look of such irritation that I noticed it 
immediately, then he darted a sideways glance at his wife. 
Winona's cheerful face was still for a moment; then, Ignoring 
Charlene, Winona stared determinedly out to sea. Charlene could 
scarcely have announced a fact more interesting to me, I decided 
to deal myself in. 

Leaning forward, I addressed Frank. “I suppose Mis. Hamilton's 
close call yesterday took the fun out of scuba diving?” Actually, 
since Fd been present, Winona had never been in any real danger. 
The faas were simple. Five Crystal Lagoon guests were diving in 
some fifty feet of water from a raft moored near an upthrust of 
rocks out in the crescent-shaped bay. Lillian Brewster, co-owner 
of the resort and a certified dive instructor, was supervising. 
Jimmy and I rented resort equipment. Winona and Frank brought 
their own. Charlene Sandler rented. The Hamiltons went over the 
side first, followed by Jimmy and me. When we were abouf forty 
feet down, Jimmy, true to his nature, headed for an enticing grotto, 
1 swam after him, but slowly, fascinated as always by the swirl of 
aquatic life around me, a curious barracuda, a sea turtle that must 
have been young when Darwin explored the Galapagos, a fist-sized 
fish that glowed green and rosfe and yellow. The water around me 
suddenly rippled. 

I turned and realized at once that Winona's air supply was gone. 
She was flailing wildly, beginning a top fast, panicked rise. I gave 
a massive kick with my fins and reached her in time. Grabbing her 
arm, I yanked once, hard. Terrified eyes bulged behind her mask. 
Calmly I offered her my octopus, the spare regulator available on 
every tank. She grabbed it, and finally sense prevailed. After all, 
she must have practiced this maneuver fifty times when she'd 
learned to scuba . I was concentrating on Winona. As long as she 
remained calm/ she was safe. Jimmy swam dose. He gave me the 
circled thumb -fore finger, good-going sign. As for Frank, he was 
swimming away, unaware of the drama behind him. 

Winona and 1, both breathing from my tank, ascended slowly. 
We hadn't been down long enough that a decompression stop was 
needed. We broke the surface and swam to the raft, Winona clung 
to the ladder. Charlene and Lillian hurried toward us. As Winona 
gulped in air, still frightened, Frank came up. When he heard his 
wife’s choking report, he embraced her. “Winnie, God, how 
awful. ” His voice shook. I fell relieved from duty and went back 
down, giad to resume my dive, Sol didn't know what had ensued 
when the Hamiltons regained the raft. I could make up for that 
missed opportunity now. 1 looked directly at Winona. “What 
caused the malfunction of your equipment?” Fd asked questions 
for one newspaper or another for more than a half century. I am 
difficult to ignore. 

“The pressure gauge was broken. ! checked before I started 
down, and it registered three thousand psi, but all of a sudden 1 
ran out of air.” Remembered panic flickered in her eyes. It is 
terrifying, even when you know wfrat to do, to run out of air. 

Charlene frowned. “Was the gauge broken?” 
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Winona glanced at Charlene, then looked away as if the sight 
• hurt. Charlene was slim and beautiful, and she'd casually ^dropped 
into the chair next to Frank's. 

Hmm. 

*^lt must be.” Frank's voice was just a little high. “Before we left 
the States, I took everything to our dive shop and had them go over 
it. They must have missed it * 

I gave him an unwavering stare. It had demoralized much 
stronger men than he. 

“Tm going to give them hell when we get home.” It would have 
been more impressive if his voice hadn't quavered. 1 didn't shift 
my gaze. The gauge could have been rigged. 

“Accidents happen, don't they?” 1 said. 

^ “Gods if it hadn't been for you!” He gave me such an 
emotionally charged look, T was startled. “It's horrible to think 
what could have happened. If it hadn't been for you...” 

“It turned out okay,” I said briskly. Then 1 arched an eyebrow. 
“But that's Winona's second close call. Isn't it?” Did 1 imagine that 
the silence at our end of the terrace was suddenly strained? A 
raucous peal of laughter sounded from the group around the bar. 

“1 don't know what youTe— ” 

Charlene interrupted Frank. “That's right!” she exclaimed, 
giving me a sharp, swift look., “On Monday Mrs. Hamilton 
stumbled over that skateboard on the steps coming down the hill.” 
Resort cottages in St. Thomas cling to steep, rocky, sharply 
shelving terrain. At some points, the steps connecting the various 
levels of the resort skirted steep drop-offs. The island of St. 
Thomas is the cliff-gashed top of a sea mountain. Roads are 
narrow and twisty, gouged into the mountainside. Gradients 
range from steep to steeper. It takes a good heart and strong legs 
to ciimb the steps, and in fact, the resort keeps a minivan going up 
and down the hairpin roads during the day to spare the guests 
undue exertion. But almost everyone chooses to walk — 
carefully — down the steep steps from the upper cabins to the 
resort center and the dining area. 

I'd heard about Winona's early morning fall at lunch on 
Monday. The hero of the hour was Bob Humphrey, a huge young 
man. Fortunately for Winona- — unfortunately for Frank? — 
Humphrey was jogging up the steps, getting in shape for ski 
season, when Winona stepped on the misplaced“or quite 
carefully placed? — -skateboard. The skateboard was traced to a 
sandy-haired little boy who loudly denied having left it on the 
steps. He kept saying, “I left it down by the pool. Mom. \ know I 
did.” I, for one, was ready to believe him. 

Winona said good-humoredly, “Children aren't perfect. That's 
what I tell my son now about his tittle boy.” 

Charlene leaned forward. Frank stared briefly at her loveliness. 
“So you have a son, Mrs. Hamilton.” Charlene's lips parted in a 
silky smile. “How old is he?’ 

Winona's face reddened. Shejooked at Frank, then jumped up. 
“I'm going upstairs.” Her eyes blinked rapidly, hiding a spurt of 
tears. 

Frank scrambled to his feet. “Wait, wait. I'm coming, too.” Such 
a devoted young husband. 

1 was quite hungry by the time the Hamiltons approached the 
dining room that night, but my patience was rewarded. I was 
standing half-hidden behind a palm. When they passed, I waited 
an instant then sped after them. When ! caught up, just before 
.they reached the doorway, I called out cheerily. “I'm in luck 
tonight. I was held up by a call from the States and thought I might 
end up eating alone. How nice that you've just come down. Let's 


ask for that lovely table out on the end of the terrace, the one where 
you feel you can see halfway to Miami." I beamed at them. As I'd 
expected, they were no match for untrammeled effrontery. 
Besides, Winona's good nature precluded rudeness. Soon we were 
sipping cocktails and studying the menu. 1 noticed — and so, of 
course, did Winona— that Charlene, gorgeous in an apricot 
sarong, sal nearby at a table fqr one. Frank didn’t glance her way 
once. Which was a dead giveaway. There wasn't a man in the room 
unaware of Charlene. 

I was my most charming, lightly regaling them with episodes 
from my past— with an emphasis on crime coverage. 1 chatted 
about Dplly Foster, who'd killed three husbands and four children 
with arsenic before anyone became suspicious, and discussed the 
puzzling case of Joseph Timmons, the high school football coach 
in Dallas who walked out of his last class one May afternoon and 
was never seen again, and my theories as to what happenedi and 
recalled suhryAstrid Bruno, who was convicted of murdering her ' 
husband though she claimed a witch had done it, and why 1 
thought she was telling the truth. If I do say so, I had their 
attention. One can't talk about the most elemental human , 
passions wfthout eliciting interest, because even the most staid and 
boring humans harbor violent emotions. Think about it. 

“Dear me, Mrs. Collins, you've led a very exciting life.” Winona 
finished her last bite of swordfish, grilled with lemon, and winked 
at Frank. She was in high good humor this evening, even willing 
to put up with war stories Irom an old newshound. “But don't you 
find it upsetting— to deal with people like that?” 

I raised an eyebrow. “People like what?” 

“Why, all these criminals you've told us about. Isn't it 
depressing?” She reached out a plump hand to pat my arm 
sympathetically. 

Frank watched her adoringly. Then he turned to me, “Winona's 
the most understanding person in the world.” I glanced at 
Winona. Surely he'd overdone it now- But she simply smiled back 
at him, and you would have thought this table was the honeymoon 
center of the world, it exuded such tenderness. But 1 was deter- 
mined to break through that cocoon of ignorance, 

“All these people I've told you about were solids middle-dass 
churchgoers who paid their bills and helped their neighbors out 
when they could. Interesting thing 
' is, most murderers are very ordi- 
nary people. That's why we always 
get quotes from their friends about 
how shocking it is, how unbeliev^ 
able, that so-and-so was a really 
nice person.” I speared a pimento 
and said briskly, “Most murders are 
committed by people we know, 
people you'd never suspect of mur- 
der. What's even more certain, lots 
of murders ^e never detected^” 

f had Frank's attention. He had started to r^ise hisVbcktail glass, 
but he slowly replaced it and stared at me. “Never detected? What 
do you mean?” 

“Accidents. Funny thing, how so many accidents aren't 
accidents at all.” I met his gaze directly. Was that a flicker of panic 
in his eyes? 

Winona fingered her wine glass. “That's dreadful. It would be 
so awful,” her voice dropped, “to think someone you trusted, 
so meo ne c I ose to you . . . ” 

I studied her with interest and irritation. Had it not yet occurred 
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to her to question her own '‘accidents”? Obviously not. Well, the 
week wasn’t over. I still had time to get her attention. But for the 
momem, 1 had one more task to accomplish, i managed it as h 
spooned into my dessert. Peach melba> my favorite. "‘'Is there 
anything special on tap tomorrow?” 

.Winona clapped her hands together happily. yes, 1 can't 
wait. Tm driving up to a bird preserve. Did you realize,,,’’ 

[ learned a great deal ^bout tropical birds, their habitats, 
interests, adventures, and predilections, and found her a 
'fascinating, vibrant conversationalist. I also learned that she was 
going alone in their rental car — "Frank? Oh, Frank’s a sleepyhead. 

I can’t think of any reason he’d ever gel up at four-thirty.” 

I complimented heron her willingness to negotiate the hairpin 
roads since, as an American, she wasn’t used to driving on the left 
as is the custom on St. Thomas. She gave me a dazzling smile. 
"Why shouldnT I? I’ve never been aftaid to try anything.” 

I would have been a good cat burglar. There’s something in me 
that loves the midnight dark and the feeling of a world at rest— 
and vulnerable. After the cabaret closed, 1 slipped down the steep 
steps to the narrow, dark path alongside the sea. The Hamiltons 
had long since said good night, and I was eager for the silence of 
late, night to fall. It was close to two a,m, when I'climbed back up 
the diffside.The parking area ne^r the main lodge was quiet and 
dark, as I’d expected. I always carry a pencil flashj so 1 had no 
difficulty finding the Hamiltons’ rental car, ,a blue Ford Fairlane, I 
also haVe a useful key chain medallion which has tiic innocent 
appearance of an oblong photo frame (my late husband Richard’s 
picture, bareheaded and smiling, in the bow of a PT boat). 
Recessed in the frame are several small but exceedingly effective 
tools: a knife, a screwdriver, and a lock probe. It took less than 
five minutes to puncture all four tires beyond repair. 

The next morning 1 drifted casually through the parking lot as 
the young man from the local garage fastened the tow chain to the 
front of the Ford, I was pleased to see it was being towed, Pd 
thought that would be likely, (Tour new tires demand wheel 
alignment.) 

"\\^illiajn?” 1 inquired. 

He shook his dark head, "Edward.” . ' 

"Sorry. Did they remember to tell you to be sure and check the 
brake fluid?” 

Of course, no one had. But it never occurred to EdVard to 
question instructions from an old lady who spoke with authority,. 
That afternoon it came as no surprise to me when 1 called xhc 
Allenson garage and learned that the Ford had no brake fluid. If 
Winona Hamilton had driven down the’ corkscrew' road that 
morning... 

The office, was small, poorjy lit, and smelled like cheap , 
cigarettes. A small crucifix on the back walfwas the only 
adornment. The man behind the" desk — Pojice Lieutenant Cyril 
Nelson—had listened without expression as I introduced myself 
and related the attempts on Winona Hamilton’s life and her 
boyish husband’s obvious awareness of another, much younger, 
woman. Nelson was a big man, barrel-chested, blunt-faced. His 
blue suit was crumpled and shabby, his white shirt too tight, his 
necktie loosened and skewed to the left of his chin. The smoke 
from his limp cigarette wreathed an impassive dark face. I 
concluded, and he said nothing. My chin probably jutted out a 
.trifle. “You can check with the garage,” 

Wearily Nelson stubbed out the remnanhof cigarette. He 
flipped open a slim telephone directory. A blunt finger ran dow-n 
the column. He dialed and asked for information about the rental 


car. He listened, his face inscrutable, said thanks, hung up. Then 
his brown eyes surveyed me. 1 knew what he saw, a late-sixtyish 
\voman with dark hair silvered at the temples, a Roman coin 
profile, and a lean and angular body poised to move, always poised 
to move. That, of course, was the basics of what he saw. But l^knew 
without asking the lens through which he viewed me. Ah 
American tourist, an old woman. Alone, Probably starved for 
attention. Beginning to suffer the delusions of old age, A lost 
thimble had to be stolen. Conversations between strangers across 
a room indicated collusion and danger. Imagining plots at every 
" turn, directed, if not at myself, then at another older woman, 

I realized that \ shoyld have to call upon a young police friend 
in the States to vouch for me. I didn’t like it, but this was no time 
for me to stand on pride, Winona Hamilton’s life was at stake, 
“Lieutenant Nelson, please call Lieutenant Don Brown of the 
Derry Hills, Missouri, Police Department. He will tell you f can 
be trusted,” 

A tiny smile pulled at thexorners of his wide mouth. At another 
time and place, 1 thought I might like Cyril Nelson very much. “I 
am certain, Mrs. Collins, that you are indeed a woman of good 
reputation in yoyr city. And 1 applaud your concern for your 
fellow American, Mrs.^ — ” he glanced down at his notes — "Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

"Unfortunately — or perhaps very fortunately — see no 
evidence here of crime. The skateboard?” He shrugged heavy 
shoulders, "I have three sons. I watch every step 1 take in my drive. 
It, too, you understand, is steep and dangerous. And the scuba 
equipment? Sports equipment often — ” 

^‘Malfunctions,” I interrupted impatiently, “Of course. But 
surely the loss of the brake fluid is another matter,” 

He tapped the notebook with his pen. "Ah, yes. The loss of the 
brake fluid. Because of damage to the power brake proportion 
valve block.” He closed the notebook. “You have driven much on 
our beautiful island?” 

My eyes narrowed. “Some.” 

"Then you know, Mrs. Collins, our roads are rough. There are 
many rocks.” He pushed back his chair, heaved six feet two of 
muscle to his feet. Our interview was over. The resort sparkled in 
the late afternoon sunlight. Not a cloud marred the azure sky. 
The water was as smooth and dear as green glass, I found Winona 
Hamilton reading—a travel guide to the Andes — on^the middle 
terrace. 

She looked up and smiled happily. 

I looked about. 

She answered the unspoken question. “Frank’s gone for a divC. 
I know all abourgetiing back^on.the horse, but I’m in no hurry ” 
“How was your trip to the bird sanctuary?” I dropped into the 
chair beside hers. 

She shook her bead in disappointment. “I didn’t get to go. 
Perhaps tomorrow. But it was the most surprising thing— the tires 
on our car were slashed! I wonder if it’s because weTe Americans?” 
“I doubt it. Probably just some boys up to mischief. So yoiiVe 
had a quiet day. No more accidents?’ 

“Hmmm? Oh no, very quiet.” Accidents, real or engineered, 
were far from her thoughts. She was busy planning a trek to the 
Andes and oblivious to the currents of emotion swirling around 
her. I went down to the beach after I left Winona. I found an 
empty hammock among the palm trees, one with a good view of 
the raft, I watched Frank and Charlene engage in what was 
obviously a sharp, short, violent argument. It was not, I felt certain, 
a confrontation between strangers. Clearly they knew each other 
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well. Had Charlene's presence at the honeymoon resort been 
prearranged? Maybe heM asked her to come^ and maybe she found 
seeing Winona as his wife too gaiiing. Maybe she was telling hiqi 
she was through. 

Whatever it was, when Frank flung himself from the raft and 
swam furiously toward shore, I decided to retreat I knew the 
situation Was explosive. The rest of the day, 1 managed to be near 
Winona Hamilton, JUst in case. 

At dinner, I stopped by their table. I couldn't quite manage a 
gush. Too out of character. But I beamed and chattered. *‘Doyou 
know, Tve been thinking about Peoria. 1 have an old friend who 
lives there. Used to work on the paper, 1*11 have to tell her all about 
you two. She never misses a copy of the paper, so 1 know she'll 
keep me up-to-date on my holiday friends,** Would Frank take it 
as intended? WARNING-^Don't think I will miss an ‘^accidental”* 
death after you get home, I was nearing the end of my holiday stay. 
Should I warn Winona outright? She would never believe me* ^ 
What irritated me was her lack of perspicuity* At one point, 
Charlene came over and asked Frank to dance, and when he 
started to stammer a refusal, Winona smiled and told him to go 
ahead. As I walked up the steep stairs to my cabin, I was oblivious 
to thebeauty of the tropical night, the sweet scent of the flowering 
shrubs, the rustle of coconut palms in the offshore breeze. Time 
was running out Each cabin at Crystal Lagoon is quite separate 
and private, clingingjo the rocky mountainside, secluded in thick 
brush, but with a lanai looking out to sea. Quite idyllic, 

I unlocked ray door and turned on the light* The furnishings in 
the combination bed-sitting room were spartan but comfortable, 
a coffee table and straight chairs, a sofe, two easy chairs, a' queen- 
size bed, I showered and stepped out in time to hear the ring of 
the telephone. Wrapped in a towel, I grabbed up the receiver. 
Jimmy's voice — ^so faraway, yet so clear — made me smile, “Henrie 
O,, 1 miss you,*' (Henrie O* is the nickname given to me by my late 
husband, Richard. He always said that 1 packed mdre surprises 
into a single day than O, Henry ever did into a short story. Rather 
gallant of Richard, 1 always thought.) 

^immy. I'm having a hell of a time!** 

"Ob?” 

“Murder^ Jimmy,” 

‘‘My god, Henrie 0.| what's up?” 

I told him. 

“1*11 catch the next — ” 

“No. 1 can handle it,” 

A pause^ then a swift “I know. I just hate to miss the excitement.” 
He reported on RacheFs problems, the kind that don*t have easy 
answers. I didn't tiy to give him any. But I said Pd be in touch. 
He didn't waste time warning me to be careful His last words were 
“Give 'em hell, Henrie O,** I was still smiling when I propped up 
the pillows and sat on the bed* Movement at the periphety of my 
vision attracted my attention, 1 looked toward the wall above the 
small, adjoining kitchenette, A slim green lizard skimmed toward 
the ceiling. Nature's best insect removers. I put on my reading 
glasses and picked up the carafe of water from the bedside table. 
IVe faced danger many times. Small firearms. Bombs, Mobs, 
Storms — at sea, in the air. I stared at the milky swirl in the water. 
The hair oir'the back of my neck prickled, A moment later, \ 
poured some of the water into a shallow dish and placed it on the 
lanai, 1 closed the door, then watched and waited. Soon the stone 
lanai swarmed with life, lizards, tiny crabs, a black snake* A brown 
toad*s tongue flickered -into the liquid. It wasn*t fun watching the 
toad jerk backward, writhe, and. die, but it was as dear an answer 


as I have ever had, I was the quarry. Five minutes later, I slipped 
away from the lanai, my destination an unoccupied cabin Two 
levels above* The locked door was no barrier with the help of my 
key chain. 1 didn't turn on a light here, of course. 'I did take the 
■ precaution of placing a^chair beneath the knob of the door and 
balancing a broom against the sliding doors to the lanai. There 
were plenty of empty cabins. I could safely spend the remaining 
flights undetected. I never underestimate an enemy. Fully dressed, 

I slept lightly because my mind was engaged, considering 
alternatives. By dawn, 1 had a plan* {Later, my young police friend 
in Missouri would demand to know why I hadn't taken the carafe 
to Lieutenant Nelson, That was simple. Why wouldn’t Nelson 
believe I*d poisoned the carafe myself It was not, as Don Brown 
claimed rather bitterly and, I felt, altogether unfairly, that I was 
proving I had the soul of a buccaneer and the instincts of a 
ban*acuda.) 

In the safety of daylight, I returned to my cabin. The freshly 
washed, empty carafe sat on the table next to the bed. How disap- 
pointing it must have been for my visitor. An uamade bed with- 
out an occupant The assumption, of course, would be that I'd not 
drunk water at bedtime and had departed for an early morning 
walk. There would b"e no reason to suspect that I knew I was 
hunted. Fine. That gave me an edge. I ate an especially large 
breakfast and enjoyed eveiy^ bite, greeting everyone on the terrace 
cheerily, I went into Charlotte 
Amalie soon after, 1 wasn*t con- 
cerned about Winona's safety* 

She was safe as long as I was alive. 

So jt was a relaxed outing on my 
part, though it took several hours 
to round up all the items I 
■needed, including a nylon rope 
and pitons. One of the esseqtials, 
a hand-size tape recorder, I had 
with me, of course, I never travel 
without it. 

That afternoon I utilized the siesta hour* but I didn't assume 
Frank was resting, I took no chances. Once dressed in my new 
"hiking boots, long-sleeved shirt, and slacks, I took a circuitous 
approach to the top of the cliff and Point Cagle, Short of my goal, 

I wormed through foliage to settle on a low limb of a banyan tree. 

I waited a full thirty minutes to be certain I was unobserved. When 
I was sure no one was about— except a cold-eyed turkey vulture 
that circled above — scouted oiiuhe rim of the cliff. The view was 
spectacular, a sheer drop of some three hundred feet to sharpT 
edged rocks washed b)j the surf. 

Richard enjoyed mountain climbing, and we did a lot of it, so it 
wasn't difiicuit to drive the pitons in place and work my way six feet 
down the cliff wall* I threaded a short line through the last piton, 
then climbed back up 'removing the other pitons as I went* I hid the 
loop of rope at the top beneath a clump of rock plant* Then I looked 
down one more time at the boulders so far below and the waves 
crashing over them. As the sun began its plunge into the west, I 
joined the convivial group around the bar. Two new honeymoon 
couples. Some businessmen from Miami* My own particular 
honeymooners beamed with happiness* Ijwatched cynically. Frank 
obviously had spent the afternoon with Winona, She radiated 
contentraent, I tried to understand a man who could juggle love 
and murder and stOJ have the face of a choirboy. It was only when 
he looked toward Charlene that his eyes turned wary and still. 

I ordered a margarita — it's the salt I love — and proceeded to ' 


. PRANK KEATING 

Governor of Okiahonia 
Will Rogers Sayi (Neighbors & Quaid), 
by Rcba CoUins, 

"'Where is Will Rogers when wc 
^ need him?” 
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The OICT ]R,eader 


BOB SIMMONS 

OSU head football coach 
The Mail in the Minor (Thomas Nelson 
Publishers), by Patrick M, Mordy. 

“1 met Pat Mordy at a Promise 
Keepers meeting* After talking with 
him and now reading his book. I 
really appreciate his message to 
men and families.., how to integrate 
making a good living with a good 
spiritual life.*’ 


wax lyrical about my vacation. ®It's almost over. And there's only 
iOne thing I haven^t done.*" 

Ramona^ the bouncy brunette who doubled as entertainment 
director and tended bar during die cocktail hour, gave me a bright, 
encouraging smile. 1 suppose Ramona’s job description included a 
* passage on dealing with the elderly. I spoke to her, but dearly 
enough for all to hear. “I haven’t watched the sunrise from Point 
Cagle. So that’s what I’m going to do in the morning. At sunrise. 
To see the world come alive — oh, I can’t wait." 

“That’s a hard climb,” Ramona said doubtfully. “And the edge of 

the dilTs all crumbly. Uh.,*Mrs. 
Collins, maybe Td better go 

; with^ 

“Certainly not,’’ 1 retorted 
briskly. “When, my dear, was the 
last time you were up at dawn?" 

1 took a deep drink of my 
margarita. I’d earned it Every- 
one knew the old lady was going 
to be on top of Point Cagle at 
dawn. And the edges of the cliff 
were crumbly. I stayed in a dif- 
ferent unoccupied cabin that 
night. I was determined that I, 
not my opponent, should pick 
the playing field. I doubted the 
carafe was poisoned again, how- 
ever, or any other assault planned there. How much easier to 
shove a helpless old lady off the top of a cliff with crumbly edges. 
Of course, if Frank were truly smart, he’d drop his plan to murder 
Winona — at least in the foreseeable friture. But the determination 
to remove me argued an implacable resolve to murder Winona- 
soon, 

T reached the top of the mountainside shortly before dawn. The 
dancing spot of my flashlight announced my arrival. 1 wore a loose 
cotton dress, stout shoes, and (one of yesterday’s purchases) a 
fluffy, cream-colored cotton shawl Shawls are not a part of my 
wardrobe, but this one was essential. It hid the belt and pouch 
around my waist. 

Without doubt, my foe was already in place. Perhaps in the thick 
cover of that clump of firs, perhaps among the low-lying limbs of 
the banyan.,! was alert for the scrape of a shoe, for the rustle of 
foliage. Although I gave the appearance of leisure, 1 went directly 
to my spot. Here was my moment of greatest danger. But I counted 
on my adversary’s caution. There would be time given to be certain 
I was alone, that no one else was about. That gave me time to stand 
at the edge of the cliff, to give a sharp little cry of vexation as k 
dropped my flash, to bend down to retrieve it. 7'hat done, I was 
ready. I knew as the pink streaks of dawn turned bright and the 
sky was transformed from pearl to rose tha| I was silhouetted 
against the horizon. 

A rattle of stories announced the arrival of my pursuer. I half 
turned and looked toward the trail. And felt a flash of anger. 
Dammit, what on earth had possessed her to come — and how was 
I going Co get rid of her? 

Charlene Sandler walked toward me. 1 tried desperately to thi/ik 
of a way to deflect her, send her back down. As I’ve said, IVe faced 
danger many times. But this time death was walking toward me. 

“Nosy, aren’t you?” A tiny giggle hung in the air. Obscenely. 
“Older even than Winona.” Her face sharpened with hatred, 
making her ugly. Ugly* obsessed, and dangerous. Charlene stopped 


a few feet from me. “How could he marry her? It makes me sick! 1 
couldn’t believe it when he left me.” She stared at me, her eyes un- 
comprehending. “He left me for her. And she’s old, old and ugly.” 

I felt a surge of irritation with' myself. Not only had I misread 
the evidence there for all to see^ — Frank’s adoration^ real and deep, 
for his wife — I h^d been guilty of rank sexism and the kind of 
prejudice against age that I spend a good deal of my time 
combating. 

Yes, a young man could love an older woman. 

Yes, a young woman could be driven to pursue a past lover, in a 
frenzy to destroy the woman who had supplanted her. And yes, 1 
was facing a far more dangerous adversary than I’d expected. But 
all i had to do was lead her on to talk, record her plans to kill, and 
1 would save not only Winona, but Frank. “It’s obvious Frank 
adores Winona. If anything happens to her — ” 

A vicious smile twisted Charlene’s face into an almost 
unrecognizable mask of hatred, “Oh, it’s going to happen to her. 
I’m going to kill Winona. She’s not going to have Frank. Frank 
belongs to me. In fact—” she placed arrogant hands on her 
hips”— I’m going to kill her tonight. An overdose of Valium — 
because she’s so upset by your accident!” Her chuckle was warm 
and satisfied. 

It was the laughter that fooled me. I didn’t expect death to strike 
with laughter in the' air. So, despite all my preparations, I was 
caught by surprise. Charlene lunged at me. Her hands, palm out, 
slammed into my right shoulder. And over i went. I had intended 
to fake the strike, the way a movie hero fakes taking a punch. 

Instead, a numbing pain seared my right side, but my gloved 
right hand, hidden in the folds of Uie shawl, tightened on the nylon 
rope I’d looped around my wrist as 1 picked up the dropped 
flashlight. So I banged over, yes, but my lifeline held, though I 
slammed hard into the side of the cliff. I braced myself against the 
cliff wall and checked the belt looped around my waist. The pouch 
held the tape recorder and the pitons and hammer I’d need to 
climb back up the cliff. 

Charlene peered over the cliff edge. “Why didn’t you die?” she 
screamed. 

"Not my time yet,” I called up cheerfully, though my shoulder 
ached like heU. Still, 1 was flushed with adrenaline. “Checkmate, 
Charlene.” 

But acceptance of defeat requires rationality. Charlene leaned 
over the cliff edge, reaching down, down, trying to grab at me. And 
the crumbly edge gave way. 1 barely had time to flatten myself 
against the cliff face as she hurtled by. She plummeted past me, her 
angry scream turning to a shriek of horror. 

I pounded die pitons into the cliff automatically, then removed 
them once past, a task done so many times over the years that I 
could do it without thinking. My breathing was ragged, I admit, 
as I pulled myself back over the lip of the cliff. I dropped the pitons 
and hammer into the pouch, looped the rope around my waist, 
then used the shawl to cover it. No one questions how an old lady 
wears a shawl. 

Of course, I had the recording. I could well have made the whole 
affair public. But why tarnish two lives? Charlene’s acts were hersj 
Winona and Frank didn’t deserve the misery and unnecessary guilt 
that would result from public disclosure; Let them remember their 
honeymoon with joy. So I made my decision. I adopted a suitably 
shaken and shocked expression when 1 heard the sound of running 
feet nearing the top of the trail. Although understandably distraught, 
I would manage to give a dear account of the dreadfli! accident. So 
unfortunate^the treacherous, crumbly edge of the cliff. I® 
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DAV<D WEBHELL 


BEING NEIGHBORLY HAS LITTLE TO DO WITH 
AGE OR AFFLUENCE AND EVERYTHING TO DO 
WITH THE OPENNESS OF YOUR HEART. 


. Bloom , 

WhsreSctire 


BY THOM HUNTER 


W E had moved into a new neighborhood where no one knew who we were.. .or how many 
we were. One of those nice, quiet neighborhoods where, just before sunset, the retired 
couples take to the streets in their sneakers and walk around and around the block, 
admiring each other’s flower beds and edged lawns, exchanging transplants from each other’s 
gardens. And then, there we suddenly were, right smack-dab in the middle of a nice, quiet little 
Oklahoma City neighborhood that was. We’d been situated only a couple of days. 1 was in the 
front yard watering the flower beds — we so wanted them to be admired — when the neighbor to 
the right came over to introduce himself. 

“Thought you might want these back,” he said, his arms filled with assorted balls, Frisbees, 
airplanes, and for some odd reason, the tie I’d worn to church on Sunday. “1 found them on my 
side of the backyard fence. Kinda got yourself some spirited little guys there, don’t you?” 
“They definitely put the term ‘privacy fence’ to the test,” 1 joked. The neighbor, Wylie, laughed, 
spat a little tobacco juice near my shoe, and said something about how his wife had always han- 
kered for a trained pit bull dog, and this might be the time. 

“Just a joke,” Wylie said. “Your kids are cute. Send ’em over anytime...to clean up the yard.” 
A keen sense of humor. 

Our neighbor across the street was just crossing into the yard when I realized Donovan had 
stolen the hose right from under my nose and had trapped the kitten in the maple tree. “Nice 
boy,” said Leo, a retired gentleman with his hand out. He looked at Donovan, but he wasn’t 
trembling or backing away to the curb. “Reminds me of my grandson.” 

Leo had brought brownies, which his wife Nita had just taken from the oven. “She’s a little 
down on her back, or she would have brought them over herself,” said Leo. “Welcome to the 
neighborhood. We’ve been needing some little ones to liven it up.” 

“You’ll have all the life you ever wanted,” 1 said. “1 guarantee it.” 
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Mabel got better 
again. Overlooking 
my neglect of the 
matter, Wylie taught 
the boys to fish. 
Gordon began to 
forget people s 
names, but never how 
to fix a boy’s bicycle. 


The afternoon spent itself as I watered and trimmed and Zach 
mowed and Lisa washed windows and potted a bright red ge- 
ranium for the front porch. Children wandered in and ouL 
returning from expeditions through the neighborhood. Later 
that evening, t suggested to Lisa that we quit trying to accom- 
plish anything and just sit on the front swing and watch the 
sneakers go by, I was looking forward to getting old so J would 
have more energy. Pretty soon, another neighbor from across 
the street, Gordon, came over and introduced himself and of- 
fered to trim the low-hanging branches on the maple. Not long 
thereafter his wife, Aileen, crossed the street with lemonade and 
Oreos. Up and down the street, lawn edgers were buzzing and 
solitary weeds were being plucked here and there, but the busy 
hands were waving and the faces were smiling. Far in the distance, I could hear the bells of the 
satisfied ice cream man fading away. He had discovered us, and he, too, dropped by for a visit. 

I remembered the many moves I endured as a youngster as my family stayed one step ahead of 
the bill collector. My mother would lay out the well-worn welcome mat, heave a deep sigh, smile, 
and say, “Bloom where you're planted.^ Well, here in this neighborhood, you'd better bloom pretty, 
or someone's going to pluck you, “You know, we may just like it here/' 1 said to Lisa, waking her 
up, “There's a lot to be said for neighborhoods like this where it is nice and quiet.” 

“Was nice and quiet,” Lisa smiled. And we went in to wrestle the kids into bed. 

It did not take our family long to feel comfortable in our new neighborhood, Lauren and Patrick 
especially made themselves right at home. “Are you sure she's not just making a pest of herselfr” I 
asked Lisa one Sunday afternoon as Lauren headed for the front door on her way out into the neigh- 
borhood, 

“Of course not,” Lisa answered, “She's a little blessing,” 

Right, In disguise, “Look at her,” I said. “She's scary,” 

Four-year-old Lauren had on her plastic Barbie high heels, a dozen strands of plastic beads around 
her neck, a bright red shawl over her shoulders, and a big white straw hat with a mass we silk flower 
arrangement sticking out of it. She carried with her her bag. “She looks beautiful,” said Lisa, “And 
don't you ever say otherwise,” 

The door banged shut and Lauren disappeared from view, headed next door to visit Georgene. 
The vision of her loveliness permanently etched into my brain, 

“Where you goin'?” I asked Patrick as he whizzed by. 

“To Gordon's,” he said, “We're gonna work on my bike.” 

“Well, don't you drive Gordon crazy with a million questions. And if he acts busy, you come 
straight back home,” 

To Patrick and Lauren, all neighbors are fair game. And in our neighborhood, populated by the 
elderly and retired, there were a lot of easy targets. The door opened, and Lauren came back in — 
in tears, Georgene hadn't answered the door. Their car was in the driveway and Lauren was sure 
she heard somebody inside, but no one came to the door when she rang the bell. Lauren had made 
a daily habit of visiting Wylie, Georgene, and Georgene's mother, Mabel, a woman with a beauti- 
ful spirit in an aging body. Mabel loved Lauren, and Lauren loved Mabel, She would slide up 
close to the wheelchair, and the two would sit quietly together while Georgene played songs on the 
organ. Then they would share a snack, play cards — Old Maid or War — and when it appeared Mabel 
was tiring, Georgene would figure out a way to send Lauren home. Sometimes, if Mabel was sleep- 
ing or feeling poorly, Georgene just wouldn't answer the door, pretending they were not at home. 

“1 know,” Lauren brightened, “fll visit Nita.” 

Ah, Nita, the keeper of the kitchen. The connoisseur of candy. The purveyor of popcorn. And 
the lady who always sends Lauren back home with a new hat and a new story about the good old 
days, Patrick wandered in a few minutes later. 

“I'm going bike riding,” he said, 

“I thought it was broken,” I said. 

“Not anymore. Gordon fixed it.” 

It was not until many months had passed that I found out where Patrick was going on his two- 
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wheeled missions. I was sure he was not venturing beyond the prescribed limits, but he always 
seemed to pedal away with such a sense of urgency and return with such an air of accomplishment. 
We learned where he had been going later — ^delivering his '"mail” to most of our neighbors’ houses. 
He had not really learned to write, but he loved to draw those pictures. 

“You’ll just never know how much Patrick’s little gilts have meant to me,” Marge, a neighbor 
from down the street, told Lisa one day, “Every time 1 would come out to my swing, feeling lonely 
or tired, there’d be a little surprise, and it would just sweep me right out of my blues.” 

We had not known of Patrick’s mailman ministry. He delivered his pieces of art: colorful flow- 
ers, special leaves, odd rocks, empty birds’ nests, marbles. Almost every day he had placed one 
special object on Marge’s swing or in a neighbor’s mailbox or by a door. Its message? Thinking of 
you. Gradually, Lisa and I saw our circle of friends in the neighborhood grow. Everyone knew 
Patrick, and everyone wanted to meet Patrick’s parents. 

As soon as he learned to write, he expanded his route, leaving letters and stories throughout the 
neighborhood. “Just to make sure people get mail,” he explained. 

We lived in that neighborhood several years and saw many changes. Mabel got better and worse 
and better again. Overlooking my own neglect of the matter, Wylie taught the boys to fish. Gor- 
don seemed to get older, forgetting people’s names, but never forgetting how to repair bicycles. 
Nita cleaned out more closets and added more hats to Lauren’s outrageous collection. Trees grew 
and were trimmed back. One day, a stretch limo pulled up outside Leo and Nita’s house, and they 
came out, he in a tux and she in a sequined gown. Fifty years of marriage. I told the children that 
someday their mom and I would celebrate such a milestone, 

I think we knew we were really a part of the neighborhood when John, a good neighbor down 
the street who had recently sent his youngest son off to college, put his head together with Charlie, 
who, having grown up as one of eleven, only shrugged at the notion that five children were a hand- 
ful. The next day, a big hole appeared next to our driveway. Three hours later, the neighborhood 
basketball goal, having been on that street for two generations, in two different yards, was in mine. 
For my boys. From their friends. Life in that nice, quiet neighborhood was as perfect as we had 
ever known it. Not completely perfect, of course, but better than merely pleasant, to be sure. We 
laughed a lot there. And cried a little. 

“Wylie hates me,” I remember Lauren whining as she sat alone on the front porch swing, her 
head buried between her knees, her long hair hanging in disheveled ringlets. 

“Why would you say that?” I asked. 

“I killed his tree,” 

WeU, she had not actually killed it, just temporarily pared back its potential. Many an early evening 
J had seen Wylie out examining the green pecans on that tree, salivating over the day when they 
would be ripe for picking. He spent hours on his from porch chasing away squirrels from his little 
tree, which was about to yield its first-ever edible crop. Anyone who came waJking down the street 
was stopped by Wylie to hear how he had planted the little seedling five years before and had waited 
patiently for the day when he would harvest his first delicious pecans. 

Unbeknovmst to WyJie, another little seedling had been planted almost five years before. Lauren. 
And unbeknownst to Wylie, Lauren, more clever perhaps than all the squirrels in the neighbor- 
hood, had taken a footstool from the garage and carefully stripped every green pecan from the tree, 
tossing them into the water-filled street gutter, where they slowly turned the water green as they 
prepared to rot. “Wylie hates me,” she had moaned. And J thought she might be right. But of 
course, Wylie didn’t hate Lauren, He was sixty-five and could easily wait until he was sixty-six to 
eat a homemade, home-grown pecan pie. 

f will never forget those years on Chaucer Street. I will remember them because of the love and 
acceptance the people showed us, the changes we all shared with each other, the good things that 
were done and said, the good cooking, and the beautiful flowers. But I will remember Chaucer 
Street best because it was where Patrick and Lauren learned to be neighbors. And reminded us all 
to do the same. ® 



‘Look at hen she’s 
scary.’ Four-year- 
old Lauren had on her 
plastic Barbie high 
heels, a dozen 
strands of plastic 
beads around her 
neck, and a bright 
red shawl slung over 
her shoulders. 


This story is from a collection of short stories by Thom Hunter entitled Those Not-So-Still SmaJl Voices 
(NavPresSj 1993f Hunter is area manager of corporate communications for Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone. He and his wife, Lisa, live with their five children in Norman. 
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Reality could not be further from the truth. If there was a recipe 
for an evolutionary cul-de-sac> it would probably begin: Make a 
small mammal. Make it fat. Give it short legs. And no visible 
means of defense. 

Indeed falcons, hawks, foxes, and badgers give a prairie dog 
plenty of cause to worry (a badger’s digging capabilities com- 
pared to a dog’s are like a backhoe’s to a shovel’s), but the dog’s 
most formidable enemy has been man, a creature with no de- 
sire to eat him or even turn his paws into good-luck charms. I 
remember a comment Neil Garrison, a naturalist at Oklahoma 
City’s Martin Nature Center, once made. Garrison and I had 
been observing the antics of a lively family of prairie dogs, and 
he paused to make an observation: The prairie dog belongs to 
nature’s food chain but fits nowhere on man’s profit chain. ‘‘You 
can’t flay these suckers and sell ‘em to Long John Silvers,” he 
noted dryly, then walked on. His statement echoed one report- 
edly made by prominent naturalist and artist Ernest Thompson 
Setonin 1929. Seton lamented, “Now that the big demon of com- 
merce has declared war on the prairie dog, that merry little simple- 
ton of the plains must go.” 

And go they did, poisoned and shot by the millions. 

I mount the sturdy wood stairs of an observation deck at 
A^^Martin Park Nature Center with Garrison, a break in the 
upper boughs of the trees reveals to us a community of prairie dogs 
under a bright Oklahoma sun. Some dogs sit upright, forelegs dan- 
gling in comic supplication. Others contentedly nibble grasses or 
bound from one burrow to another. Despite the friendly casual- 
ness of the group, what we are viewing are tightly organized cote- 
ries, or family units, each with two to a few dozen relatives, each 
with its own burrows, its own territory. In his book The Time of 
the Buffalo (Alfred A. Knopf, 1972), Disney filmmaker Tom 
McHugh describes the social colonies of the prairie dog as the most 
elaborate on the plains: 

""Each dog town is divided into a complex of wards 
and precinctSy whose borders are strictly respected and 
whose members form their own closed societies.^' 
Outwardly friendly but ultimately cliquish, the prairie dog learns 
quickly that blundering onto another’s turf (no matter how well- 
intentioned) is not only not welcome — but certain to get one a 
sound thrashing. Since each coterie posts a sentinel to scan for 


trouble from outside — a watchdog that communicates his find- 
ings in a series of gestures and calls — few visitors go undetected. 
More times than not trouble comes from foes like golden eagles, 
red-tailed hawks, coyotes, and particularly the badger. 

Against a lesser adversary (say a coyote), the prairie dog would 
probably block off its tunnel, sealing its living room and family 
off from the intruder, but the digging strength of the badger is to 
a prairie dog’s what a backhoe is to a garden shovel. Gruesome 
as it may sound, badgers frequently barge right into the bedrooms 
of prairie dogs and bite their heads off. “There are a thousand sto- 
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ries about prairie dogs,” observes Garrison, whose job description 
includes seeing to it that the great-homed owls do not eat all the 
burrowing owls, the bull snakes do not eat all the rodents, and, 
yes, that the badgers do not consume the entire population of 
prairie dogs. 

Having seen all we can from a distance. Garrison and I head 
toward the colony. Chest- high, unpleasantly thick Johnson grass 
surrounds the dog town and fences it in as no fence could. Prai- 
rie dogs wisely avoid tall grass, where predators can easily pick 
them off. Ironically the bulk of their diet consists of grass, roots, 
seeds, and broad-leafed weeds, or forbs (though in dry spells, dogs 
will eat grasshoppers for a quick protein fix and water source). 
According to McHugh, prairie dogs usually modify plots of grass- 
land to suit their own needs. They groom and uproot plant cover 
to build their burrows and the mounds that mark their burrow 
entrances, but they also eat large quantities of grasses, eventually 
thinning the species and resulting in an invasion of non-grass 
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P RAIRIE dogs are easier to observe than 
most wildlife. Like most humans, they 
play and work by day, sleep by night, and 
prefer warm — not hot — sunny days. In good 
weather, eighty percent of a colony may be 
aboveground at any one time. 

It is not unusual to observe prairie dogs 
sitting side by side, each with an arm slung 
around the other. Their kisses can last more 
than ten seconds (the exchange serves to 


identify a dog in the same clan), and their 
distinctive barks can communicate hawk 
warnings, general warnings, and all-clear 
signs. 

For the best experience while visiting dog 
town, carry along binoculars, a blanket or 
cushion to sit on, and water and bring your 
patience. Prairie dogs are gregarious — not 
stupid. 

In summer: Prairie dogs graze and fatten 


for the lean winter ahead. Young dogs grow 
more independent but remain playful, 
chasing insects that hop or run fast. The long 
summer days are ideal for building new 
burrows and establishing new territories. 
(Burrows are typically four and a half inches 
in diameter, with small rooms for nests, 
toilets, storing food, listening posts, and 
sometimes a chamber to wait out flooding. 
The raised burrow entrance keeps out 
floodwatcr and makes a good observation 
post.) 

When the temperature soars above a 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit, prairie dogs 
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plants. McHugh found prairie dogs transform their towns into 
plots of barren earth or non-grass herbs — two types of terrain that 
are highly attractive to buffalo and much less so to cattle. 

As we walk onto a desolate plot of several acreSj McHugh’s de- 
scription of grassland under prairie dog occupancy seems accu- 
rate, The dog town is a ghost town; a staccato “cheh-cheh-cheh” 
has sent aH thirty-six inhabitants underground. All we can see are 
their homes, which appear to be small baseball pitcher mounds, 
sun-cooked and adobe-tough. The mounds contain dirt, roots, 
even bones of dead relatives. Garrison points out where a dog has 
hissed over a burrow hole, diligently tamping loose soil with his 
nose into an impressive mound. When scrambling away from an 
enemy, a prairie dog needs that packed earth for traction and that 
firm burrow entrance so that his escape hatch does not cave in. 

The sterile landscape aboveground belies the frenzy of life be- 
low. Deeper into the tunnels, in humid coolness devoid of light, 
insects wriggle and crawl — pseudoscorpions, crickets, fleas, mites, 
beetles; rattlesnakes slumber; and burrowing owls thrive. Indeed 
the snake and burrowing owl’s penchant for prairie dog tunnels 
spavmed the Western myth that the three creatures — dog, owl, 
and snake — live in harmony in the dog’s subterranean dens. In 
truth, the prairie dog bears the brunt of this arrangement, labori- 
ously digging its complex burrows only to see them invaded by 
rattlers in the fall when snakes by the hundreds converge on prai- 
rie towns to den up for winter or in spring when mated pairs of 
burrowing owls set up housekeeping in the burrows- turned- nests. 

The dogs usually put up a good fight, McHugh observed, but 
eventually yielded to the striking snake and the pecking owl, of- 
ten retiring to another part of the tunnel, sometimes going so far 
as to seal off the usurped chambers, 

Unsuccessfol as the prairie dog may be at keeping wildlife at bay, 
it fares better with man. Mounds are linked underground so a 
prairie dog can pop out of a back hole if someone plugs the front 
door. As Garrison and I move to inspect a burrow that has been 
filled in (Garrison suspects kids trespassing in dog town to be the 
culprits), behind us, scolding erupts. A black almond eye regards 
us warily, just high enough to peer over the rim of a mound. Prai- 
rie dogs have ears and eyes positioned high on their heads forjust 
such an inspection of danger. The barks stop, then the dog drops 
out of sight. 

Later i return alone, with binoculars, to watch the dogs from 


behind one of several special observation shields. Only one pair 
dares to eat while I am nearby. The dogs occ^ionally become 
very still and stare in my direction. Long-clawed paws steer grass 
into mouths. One chews with a loose-jawed absorption, like a 
teen-ager masticating an oversized wad of gum. Black-tipped tails 
wiggle happily as they browse. Their undeveloped, convoluted 
ears lie close to the skin; buff coats sparkle with cinnamon. One 
scampers to a new hole, a movement that in prairie dog terms is 
part dash, hop, and waddle. To describe a prairie dog as pyriform 
is no exaggeration. I have watched a motionless dog from the rear, 
perched on his haunches who, by a conspiracy of light and 
shadow, looked much like a Bose pear. With each passing mo- 
ment, my eyes convinced my mind that 1 was looking at some 
inanimate object. Then the dog would dive fluidly, tail flicking, 
into his burrow — leaving me to wonder what I had indeed seen. 

Why some would want to kill this small, amiable herbivore may 
baffle folks in eastern Oklahoma, is almost as perplexing in cen- 
tral Oklahoma, and is patently obvious in the Panhandle. Out 
on that narrow strip of wind-scored high plains where the grass 
is short and the sky immense, two prairie dogs existed per person 


feed primarily at dusk, when it is cooler. A 
dog trapped aboveground for more than an 
hour on a hot summer afternoon can die in 
less than an hour. 

Fall: Prairie dogs eat and store up more fat. 
They rarely bother to groom anymore. 
Juveniles rival adults in size now. Cold 
weather drives the colony belowground more 
often. By the end of fall, dogs finish their 
molt, leaving a thicker, longer fur coat. 

Winter: Unlike their northern white -tailed 
cousins, Oklahoma black-tailed prairie dogs 
do not hibernate, but they feed and roam less 
often in the cold. In severe weather, they may 


actually go into a mild torpor. Burrow living, 
however, keeps the harsh winter at bay. In 
one study, the air aboveground varied forty 
degrees, while in tunnels four to five feet 
below the surface, the temperature range was 
only eleven degrees. 

Spring: Love is in the air, at least long 
enough to reproduce. The first young are 
born in April, after a gestation period of 
thirty to thirty- five days. The pups nurse, 
then at six weeks of age, pop their heads 
above the burrow entrance. Adult females 
feed heavily during the day, and grown males 
lie in the sun, groom themselves, and defend 
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clan boundaries. 

By late May, the town looks like a pup 
playground. Young dogs are indefatigable, 
pouncing on and chasing each other in 
games of tag. They wrestle, forming 
twisting, rolling balls of fiir. Indulgent 
adults fondly kiss and groom them. 
Survival skills are acquired by the newest 
members of the colony, who are at first 
skittish, occasionally dashing underground 
at the silhouette of a small, harmless bird. 
A year in the life of a prairie dog town is 
complete, and the new year for the next 
generation begins. — Richard Bedard 
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in 1989. Westernmost Cimarron County had the highest ratio> a 
stunning eleven dogs to each human. 

A more astounding census could have come from the I80()s, 
when the black- tailed prairie dog, which ranges from the Rio 
Grande to Canada, covered millions of acres in the state. One 
twenty- two- mile- long dog town stretched from El Reno to 
Okarche; had it been a mile wide, it might have held 280,000 of 
the mammals and untold numbers ofburrows. Not surprisingly, 
visions of rampant prairie dogs and miles of tunnels do not kindle 
a warm glo%v in the hearts of Panhandle 
cattlemen, who cm'ry too many memo- 
ries of rattlers slithering out of dog 
holes. “We don't think ofthem as cute 
little dogs,” remarks rancher )oe Mayer, 
who raises beef cattle on some twenty 
thousand acres west of Guymon. “We 
think ofthem as a real menace.” 

And it is true that the prairie dog is a rodent, a member of the 
same order that brought us the pestiferous rat Worse, a dog 
colony can grow and grow, though the procreative prowess of 
prairie dogs is overblown (they usually bear young once a year, 
averaging five pups to a litter). Still their territory can steadily 
expand until mounds blister the face of the land to the horizon. 
“These guys kind of spread like the plague,” Mayer complains. 

And that is another problem: Prairie dogs help spread strains 
of plague, like bubonic. Fleas infected with the bubonic bacte^ 
ria bite the dogs, and the plague sweeps through the colony. Once 
the prairie dogs are wiped out, the fleas migrate to the top.s of 
burrows, seeking new hosts. Even the mention of bubonic plague 
elicits shudders, recalling nightmarish scenes from the Dark Ages, 
though it shouldn't. “Today people don't have fleas,” reassures 


state epidemiologist Patricia Quinlisk. “People used to have fleas, 
just as dogs and cats have fleas.” The Oklahoma health depart- 
ment knows of only one case (back in 1991) of bubonic plague 
that originated in the state. 

Prairie dogs draw ire for denuding good range; they do not, 
however, mow down tall fields like locusts. Rather, livestock over- 
grazing creates a home for them, a hospitable short-grass habitat. 
U n fortunately for the prairie dog, i t eats many of the same grasses 
lliat catde do. In 1 920, the U.S. Department of Agriculture pegged 
the cost of the modest prairie dog to 
ranchers at S300 million a year. That 
year — decades before the DDT scare 
and eco- conscious ness — ^1,610 tons of 
poisoned grain were scattered over 
thirty- two million acres of pasture. 

Was the prairie dog threat a real one? 
Consider that at the turn of the century, 
it was estimated prairie dogs cut range prodiictivit}^ fifty to sev- 
enty-five percent. Recent studies offer a considerably scaled down 
figure, more like four to seven percent. One study estimates that 
th ree hu ndred prairie dogs eat as much as one cow and a calf. T rue, 
pastures with prairie dogs have less available forage, but it has been 
slio\\ai to be more nutritious in quality. 

For ranchers operating on the margins of profitability, however, 
even this much competition with cattle is a nuisance. And some 
resort to poisoning their cattle's competition (with a permit from 
a local game ranger). 

Shooting prairie dogs can offer some relief, but is more a sport 
than a means of population control However smart a prairie dog 
is, he surely knows enough to duck into his burrow after a few 
moments of watching comrades get shot. Hence, a dog colony 


Oii€^ twenty 

do^ town siveiclieci from 
Cl Reno to Oknrche. 
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cannot be exterminated with a gun. In lact, not long ago, FieU & 
Stream ran a column on pluggin' dogs, Tlie writer tongue-in-cheek 
recommended alternating between a long-range varmint rifle and 
a medium-range model, switching when each barrel got too hot 
He also suggested a shooting bench shaded by a beach umbrella. 
For those inclined to sympathize with the prairie dog, he reassured, 
**^1 terms of IQ, the prairie dog ranks somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of a Gouda cheese,*' 

A genius the prairie dog may not be, but he is no idiot, either. 
Con Slobodchikoff, a biology professor at Northern Arizona 



A typical burrow has room for food storage aud nesting (and escape 
hatches aplenty) tirtd is deep enough temperatures remain fairly constant. 

University, says dog communications appear to be surprisingly 
sophisticated During ten years of research, he has studied their 
alarm calls on a sonograph* Dogs make almost the same noise 
for the same threat, even in diflerent colonies. Slight differences 
he chalked up to regional dialects — ''hum*' instead of “human," 
tor example. 

One of his startling findings was that dogs apparently finely 
discriminate among predators. So one call may translate loosely 
into, “Heads up! Here comes that skinny six-foot human in the 
blue shirt, shambling over here again,” Changes in the bark, 
Slobodchikoff believes, correspond to speed of travel, size, shape, 
and object color. A person similar to our first interloper but in 
an orange shirt would prompt a slightly different bark. “Animals 
have more sophis[icated communication systems than we have 
been willing to accept,” Slobodchikoff says. 

Even more exciting, prairie dogs may be able to learn about the 
risk posed by predators and modify their barks accordingly. 
Slobodchikoff, in his latest experiment, moved three silhouettes 
on a thin wire through the middle of a dog town in Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona. The plywood shapes, painted black, looked like a coyote, 
skunk, and generic oval At first, three distinct alarm calls were 
sounded. After that, the barks for the harmless skunk and oval 
converged into a new yelp, something akin to “big black stuff,” 

Frustrated ranchers can only marvel at such safeguards and, ul- 
timately, the resiliency of the prairie dog. Observes Mayer: “It's 
kind of like trying to kill cockroaches. Don't they say that if they 
have an atomic bomb, the cockroach will live? I think the prairie 
dog will, too.” 
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THE CIRCLE OF LIFE 

.9sJ}pr<.iri. prairie ^beg? 


E arly French explorers, noting its bark, first called 
the animal petit chien, for “little dog.” During 
their famous 1804-1806 expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean, Lewis and Clark themselves happened upon 
a prairie dog burrow. Five barrels of water were not 
enough to fill the hole, but a sputtering resident 
finally emerged* The two explorers studied it, 
fascinated. Their find was no rarity* On their trans- 
continental trek, Lewis and Clark marveled at vast 
colonies of prairie dogs and the mammal's “infinite 
numbers/^ Such hyperbole was well deserved. An 
estimated five billion prairie dogs thrived on the 
Great Plains at the end of the nineteenth century* 
One sprawling Texas dog town, more than one- 
third the area of Oklahoma, housed 400 million 
inhabitants* 

The pudgy rodents lived in happy symbiosis with 
bison: buffalo created short-grass environments by 
tramping down vegetation and the slopes of prairie 
dog mounds made for the best wallows. Tunneling 
dogs turned over soil and fertilized it with their 
droppings, and they nibbled grasses where bison 
had overgrazed, and the tender shoots regrew faster. 
Only settlers failed to appreciate the prairie dog. 
Indeed they counted offenses aplenty: He chewed 
on the same grasses sought by cattle. His mounds 
scarred fields and threatened crops. Worse yet, he 
was indefatigable. Flooded, shot, gassed, and 
dynamited, he always returned. 

Ranchers resorted to transporting piaguc- 
sickened dogs to plague- free colonies^ — the only 
dependable means of extinguishing their unwel- 
come guests. In this, they succeeded almost too 
well. The prairie dog population plunged ninety- 
eight percent between 1900 and 1960. At first, the 
news seemed a welcome, but that was before we 
realized the prairie dog is but one small thread in 
the large, colorful tapestry of plains life, and a 
critical one at that* 

Animals up and down the food chain depend on 
the towns prairie dogs create: reptiles like the ornate 
box turtle, rattlesnake, and lesser earless lizard; birds 
like the mountain plover, horned lark, and American 
kestrel; and mammals like the desert cottontail, 
badger, and plains pocket gopher. In the case of the 
burrowing owl, the bird actually takes up residence in 
abandoned prairie dog burrows. When prairie dogs 
declined, so did the numbers of burrowing owls. 

The repercussions were worse yet for the ferret* 
Prairie dogs comprise ninety percent of the diet of 
the secretive, nocturnal creature. This might 
amount to ecological trivia, except that the ferret is 
one of the most endangered species in the United 
States* In 1991 alone, the U*S* spent $1.5 million to 
breed and reintroduce ferrets into the wild* At the 
same time, it subsidized the poisoning of prairie 
dogs, the staple of the ferret's diet. Go figure. 

In Oklahoma, the numbers of prairie dogs grow 
ever smaller, the fate of the ferret hangs in the 
balance, and it remains to be seen if the circle of life 
can withstand our good intentions. 

— Richard Bedard 


It might have been a Star Trek episode. You know, Kirk and Spock and a few ex- 
pendable ensigns beam down, and there are no signs of the colony on the planet. 
Claudine Daniel could not figure out what occurred at the prairie dog village at the 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge near Lawton* One sunny Thursday afternoon 
in the spring of 1985, she was scolding a mother and her children for feeding the 
prairie dogs cheese curls. Then, on Sunday.„'"Whammo, they were all dead* We just 
walked around amazed,” 

ft stretches credulity to believe that a family could wipe out a whole colony with 
a few handfuls of junk food* And through the years, other theories have been ex- 
pounded: Maybe the wet spring flooded burrows* Maybe it was bubonic plague. 
After all, the dogs had not been healthy* Today, 1 .6 million visitors stream into the 
59,000 -acre refuge each year. In the early 1980s, many stepped right from a parking 
lot onto the flat, tight clay soil where the dogs lived, ignoring signs and feeding them 
human snacks* Instead of a wariness of predators, the dogs developed an entitle- 
ment mentality not conducive to survival in the wild* Some took to impatiently 
clawing pant legs of tourists for food* Their diet soured* Thanks to efficient kid- 
neys, prairie dogs can live in arid climates* They absorb water from foods. But these 
dogs ignored moist, high-protein grass to gobble dry, salty chips. Patches of hair 
feU out of scruffy coats. “If they're eating potato chips and corn curls, they get un- 
healthy, and when they become unhealthy, they're socially removed from their com- 
munity,” says Daniel, an environmental education specialist at the refuge. Sickliest 
members were thrown out, pummeled and abandoned, left for predators. Then, 
one Sunday, all thousand dogs were dead* What followed was a lesson in not taking 
these prairie jesters for granted* Daniel assisted in a restocking effort that spanned 
five straight, troubled years. 



Praiue dogs as industrious their reiativej the squirrel 
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In one unsuccessful attempt, refuge workers captured individual dogs, not fami- 
lies. It was as if someone had driven through a small town, kidnapping people at 
random, then forcing them to live together. And the prairie dogs did what the 
people would probably do. They split. "^We were most successful taking a whole 
coterie,” says Daniel ""Grandma, grandpa, and all the grandki Js.” 

Not any coterie would do, ekhen Some transplanted dogs from Elmer Thomas 
Park in Lawton did not last long. They were pitifully tame, accustomed to surviv- 
ing off generous handouts from people. Arising one morning to find the scenery 
had changed, these town dogs strolled in careless puzzlement, looking for the fa- 
miliar cooing Homo sapiens bearing bread. Unapologetic carnivores hastily re- 
turned them to the refuge food chain. 


One sunny nfftemnon in t she wns 

scrnldin^ a mother for feediti^ the oralrle 
do^s cheese curls. Then, on Sunday, 
^Whammo, they were all dead.' 


Success came with transplants Irom the wild. A refiage lire truck would drive 
right into a dog town. A worker would then point a hose in the burrows, spewing 
out thick detergent foam. Bewildered dogs would leap out looking like Casper the 
Ghost. They were caught, dried, caged, and hustled to the Wichita refuge. The 
population finally took hold, but instead of one hundred and twenty acres of dogs, 
the refuge now has one hundred and twenty individuals in aiL 

For each person who wants prairie dogs, you can bet there is someone eager to 
get rid of a few, and ways to do it peacefully do exist. At an OG&E electrical plant 
in Oklahoma City, the Oklahoma Wildlife Conservation Department's nongame 
program periodically removes excess prairie dogs. “Rather than poisoning or shoot- 
ing, it's easier for us to take them to a place where the landowner wants them,” 
says information specialist Jeremy Garrett. Since the first reintroduction in 1986, 
there have been five successftil transplants in twenty-nine attempts — despite elabo- 
rate efforts to make the journey easy on the dogs. Success is counted as having at 
least a few dogs who have reproduced on the new site a year later who have reproduced. 

One late fall day in 1 994, after a cleansing rain the night before, the denizens of 
OG8cE are up, eating and bouncing through close-cropped grass. Little geysers of 
moist red dirt fly out of burrows, signs of excavations in progress. When a truck 
motor coughs into life, a little too close, the alarm is sounded. Three cautious dogs 
gather on a burrow rim, quiet, in a tableau of apprehension. They could be people, 
three inner-city Bronx dwellers, startled by a burst of gunfire. The danger passes. 
A dog signals the all-clear with a quick bark. He tosses his head, fully extending 
his body to curl in the shape of a parenthesis, then drops back down. (Awkward 
youngsters who try such a call sometimes topple backwards.) 

In the distance, the OG&E plant looms stolidly, its weathered concrete almost 
the same shade as some of the more sun-bleached dog mounds. A pair of stacks 
rise above a facade studded with cold, rectangular windows, ft is a strikingly rich 
contrast, an emblem of progress juxtaposed with one of the oldest, most natu- 
ral scenes of the prairie. It is a wonder that they can coexist— and incredibly 
hopefuL As lohn Shackford said to me, “We as a people are diminished as our 
environment is diminished.” Surely there will always be room for the prairie dog, 
an Oklahoma Native. |C0l 


Richard Bedard is a Norman free-lance writer working on a book about tornadoes. 
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GETTING THERE 

Viewing prairie dogs requires patience^ a prairie^ 
and (usually) warfu, sunny weather, and no one can 
dispute that Oklahonmns have a good deal of the 
latter hvo. “hi June/' confirms Neil Garrison, 
“youngsters start popping out of the ground, And the 
prairie dags remain out uniil the cold brings them 
back inside in mid-Ociober." 

Prairie dog weiviVig tends to be a central and 
western Oklahoma phenomenon; some of the best 
places to ohicrve them: 

The Museum of the Great Plains, 601 Ferris 
Avenue, iMwton, (405)581-3460. Thh site may 
offer the closest thing to a total prairie dog experi- 
ence: visitors can get a free peek of a thriving prairie 
dog village that sits outside the museum in Elmer 
Thomas Park or pay admission ($2 for those older 
than nve/ve, $1 forages seven to eleven) and also 
catch the prairie dog exhibits included in this natural 
history museum. Hours: 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. weekdays, 
10 ajn. to 6 p.m. Saturday, 1-6 pan. Sunday. 

Outside Lawton at the Wkhita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, the prairie dog settlement sits on 
the refuge's main thoroughfare , so it is possible m see 
the dogs cavorting without ever leaving the car. The 
refiige is open dawn to dusk, and admission is free. 
(405) 429-3222. 

In the Oklahoma City area, Martin Park Nature 
Center, 5000 W. Memorial Road, (405) 755-0676, 
is open free to the public, from March through 
November, hours are 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. (December through February, the 
Center is dosed on Tuesdays, too.) 

West of the city, a small turnout offers a view of 
the OG&E Ekctrical Pla ni's prairie d<^ village. The 
turnout sits L3 miles west of Coundl Road Reno 

(just as you cross the Canadian River, look to the 
north side of the road for a small sign that marks the 
spot). A chain link fence keeps visitors at bay 
without interrupting the view (though three intrepid 
dogs have migrated to the wrong side of the fence). 

Three miles north of El Reno on US. 81, 
Darlington Game fanrt offers a menagerie of wild 
animals (raccoons, coyote, pheasant) in addition to a 
one-acre prairie dog tomi that is believed to house 
the only blonde prairie dogs in Oklahoma. 

Admission is free. (405) 262-2372. 

Other public lands known to have prairie dogs 
(with the phone number of the nearest chamber of 
commerce): Rita Blanca Wildiife Management 
Area, near Boise City, (405) 544-3344; Bmver River 
Wildlife Management Area, west of Beaver, (405) 
625-4726; the Guytnon Game Reserve, in Guymon, 
(405) 338-3376; and the Canton Wildlife 
Management Area, near Canton, (405) 886-2216. 


August * September 1995 
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In a Bruce Goff 
building, design 
knew no limitations; 
it was as fickle as 
the human condition 
and os original as 
man himself. 
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L ike many Oklahomans^ 1 knew Bruce Goff s work long 
before I knew his name. Growing up in Dmmnghtj L began 
to notice several Oklahoma towns had houses that seemed com- 
pletely original, almost otherworldly by comparison with their 
neighbors*: the Comer House in Dewey, with its pair ot beams 
jutting from it like horns; the Ledbetter House in Norman, with 
its suspended aluminum saucers; the bright red Dace House in 
Beaver, with its silo- like cylinders; and like every good Oklahoma 
Methodist, I knew about the fourteen-story tower of the Boston 
Avenue Church in Tulsa, which seemed to me the closest thing 
our denomination had to a cathedraL 
By the time 1 figured out that one man was responsible for all 
these works, Bruce Gofifhad died. His passing in 1982 attracted 
little attention in the state where he did his best work, for Goff 
had not lived in Oklahoma since 1964. Most of the houses and 
buildings 1 knew, and the work for which he was best known, 
dated decades earlier, during his years in Tulsa, Norman, and 
Bartlesville. 

Goff s style, with its eccentric forms atid use of odd materials, 
enthralled the popular media, who tended to either exploit its sen- 
sational qualities or treat it as a kind of folk art. Many people know 
Bruce Goff as the man who used orange indoor-outdoor carpet as 
a roofing material, reused nose cones from surplus World War II 
bombers as skylights, or incorporated turkey inseminators into 
housing ornaments, albeit for a turkey farmer s house. 

Yet in international architectural circles, Bruce Goff is consid- 
ered by some to be the most important heir to the tradition of 
Organic Architecture pioneered by Louis Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright. The eccentric houses that some dismissed as 
Jetsons-era kitsch have been dissected by architectural historians, 
emulated by a generation of former Goff students, and lauded 
by his profession irt general. 

Interest in Gofifhas only increased since his death. Two im- 
portant books about his work have been published; tJiis su mmer, 
the Art Institute of Chicago mounted an exhibition of Goffdraw- 

Goff with his aii, Chiaroscuro, in his Price Tower offsce in 
Bartlesville, 1962, 
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THE ART INSTrrUTE OF CHJCAGO/SHIN EMKAN 



Elevation, Bavinger House, Normart, 1950: 
it combines mast all of Goff*s innovations. 



Of the Bavinger House, one AIA panel wrote: 
7f spirals joyously into the Oklahorna sky, cut 
loose from the earth by a mind as free as the 
prairie landscape. * 


ings selected from the archives his heirs gave the Institute in 1990. The Architecture of 
Bruce Goff, 1904-1982: Design for the Continuous Present is the largest Goff retro- 
spective ever produced. But it is deserved. The Goff- designed Bavinger House near 
Norman is one of only twenty-seven buildings to receive the American Institute of 
Architects' Twenty- Five-Year Award for a modern building of “enduring significance.” 
And for the last twelve years, a group known as the Friends of Kebyar — led by Goff s 
former students and associateS“-4ias promoted Goff s legacy through conferences and 
a quarterly journal (not unlike the one published by the Frank Lloyd Wright Founda- 
tion for its namesake). 

Goff has not always been so accepted by his peers. Always well-known in the archi- 
tecture world, Bruce Goff did his most important work during the 1940s and 1950s, a 
lime that glorified the minimal, boxy forms championed by European Modernism. 
Next to these cool, rational buildings, Goffs sensuous, highly decorated work- 
trimmed in blue glass beads, ornamental metal, and odd shapes — seemed suspiciously 
exuberant and intuitive. Distracted by the more whimsical elements — goose-feather 
wall treatments, Woolworth ashtrays as ornament — his peers overlooked Goff s genu- 
ine innovations in the use of space. He was treated as a curiosity at best, an insult Frank 
Lbyd Wright also endured in his early days. 

Only after Modernism’s grip subsided in the 1970s and 1980s did architects and 
historians begin to look at Goff s work again. What they discovered was a series of 
buildings — most especially houses — 'that challenged age-old conventions about the 
organization and division of space. The Bavinger House, widely considered to be Goff s 
greatest work, is a good example. In this 1950 design for Norman artists Eugene and 
Nancy Bavinger, a spiraling stone wall defines a continuous open interior space. Sus- 
pended within this space are a series of carpeted bowls— connected by stairs — ^that serve 
as bedrooms a nd st udios. Go ff explo red this basic idea — a pavilion -like interior punc- 
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Many people know 


tuated by island-like enclosures — in a number ofbuilt and unbuilt projects from the 
1940s until his death* 

Though other architects — most notably Louis Kahn — pursued the idea of “servant” 
spaces (spaces secondary to a larger space), Goff buildings were unique because he 
experimented with shapes seldom seen in architecture: the spiral of the Bavinger House; 
the interlocking domes of the Ford House in Aurora, Illinois; the crystalline loe Price 
House (now the University of Oklahoma's Shin'enKan Conference Center) in 
Bartlesville* Modernism freed most architects from old preconceptions about what a 
floor plan could be; Goff took the liberation one step further, demonstrating what was 
possible in three dimensions* 


Bruce Goff as the 
man who used 
orange Indoor- 
outdoor carpet as a 
roofing material...or 
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I OW did such a creative, original spirit emerge from the small northern Kan- 
sas town of Alton? And how did that spirit find its voice in Oklahoma in two pro- 
lific bursts of achievement following two world wars? To me, GofF s story has always 
suggested that his talent flowered because of his environment, not in spite of it* 

Goff first came to Oklahoma at the age of two, when his family made one of the 
many moves of his childhood. He lived in Henryetta, Skiatook, and Hominy as a boy* 
and later credited the dress of local Indians with awakening his sense of color and pat- 
tern. After a move back to Kansas, the family finally settled in 1913 in Tulsa. 

With an oil boom underway and the town becoming a city at a feverish pace, Tulsa 
must surely have been as good as any for a boy to develop a sense of unlimited possi- 
bilities, In 1916, Goffs father, seeing potential in the twelve-yea r-o Id s drawings, took 
him downtown and asked someone on the street to direct them to an architectural 
office* They wound up in the offices of Rush, Endacott, & Rush, who took Goff in as 
an apprentice. Three years later, at fifteen, he completed his first project as an archi- 
tect, a small, wood-frame house in Los Angeles. 

By the time GotT left Tulsa in 1934, he had designed nearly thirty projects, includ- 
ing such familiar downtown landmarks as the Tulsa Club building, the Day Building 
(best known as the longtime home of Nelson s Buffeteria), the Spotlight Theater on 
Riverside Drive, and the Boston Avenue Methodist Church* Ah this he had achieved 
at an age when most architects today are just starting out. 

If Goffs career had ended there, he would have earned a footnote in architectural 
history for the way he synthesized the various Modern movements cir- 
culating through the United Slates and Europe. Through correspondence 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan, and others, Goff received an 
education in architecture that rivaled anything universities had to offer. 

In fact, he turned down an opportunity to go to college on the advice of 
the self-educated Wright, who is said to have told him, “If you want to 
lose Bruce Goff, go to college.” 

Looking at Goffs Tulsa work, one can practically feel the young man 
struggling to take in all this input and develop his own architectural lan- 
guage. He borrowed from German Expressionism and the International 
Style as well as from Wright and the Art Deco Movement, always adding 
an idiosyncratic touch that distinguished his work from that which in- 
spired him. 

Goff s best known work of h is T ulsa years is the Boston Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, a richly ornamented limestone building built in 1926 with 
a semicircular sanctuary and a distinctive, Gothic-inspired tower. Al- 
though the church looks conventional and even derivative when com- 
pared to Goffs later work, it was considered daring and modem for its 
time. In the magazine VVesfmi Architect^ the sculptor Alfonso lanneUi once called it 
“a voice of the Twentieth Century, giving joy to beholders.” Even by today's standards, 
the church is an impressive fusion of traditional church forms with modern ornament. 
In 1 983, the Oklahoma Chapter of the American Institute of Architects voted it one of 
the state’s ten best buildings (along with the Bavinger House). 

Yet the church became a sore point with Goff who, as it neared completion, found 


incorporated turkey 
inseminatorsinto 
housing ornaments, 
albeit for a turkey 
farmer's house. 



Life pubihhed this Goff home completed for Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts owner Ruth Ford in 1950i in it pieces of fractured glass pierce 
chunks of rough coal. 
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Above, Hopewell Baptist Church m Edfjiotid, 
1947. Below, Goffs (mthuih) design for the 
NatioTial Cowboy Hall of Fartje in Oklahoma 
City (yes, those are horseshoes f 


himself embroiled in a controversy over who was responsible for its design* Goff was 
asked to design the church by Adah Robinson, his former art teacher at Central High 
School and one of hts first clients* (He designed a modest house for her in 191 8 that 
still stands*) Robinson studied the history of the Methodist Church and its theology 
and used this knowledge to help Goff devise an ornamental scheme for the building. 
(Over the main entrance, for example, are stylized reliefs of circuit- riding preachers.) 

Somewhere along the way, though, Goff and Robinson had a falling-out, and 
Robinson began to claim that she had in faa designed the building. Goff biographer 
David DeLong, a professor at the University of Pennsylvania, and others who have 
examined the record maintain the design is Goffs; Robinson^s role, that of an actively 
involved client. But because Robinson was the one who represented the design to the 
church’s building committee, the perception that she designed the church persisted 
for years and still holds sway within the church itself. 

Though Goff went on to build more buildings in Tulsa, by 1934, his career was stag- 
nating, largely as a result of the Depression* He had not completed a building since 
1930, and his brief marriage to Evelyn Hall, a dancer, was over* After dissolving the 
firm in which he had become a partner, Goff moved to Chicago and, briefly, to To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he practiced architecture, taught drawing and design, and worked 
for a time for Libbey-Owens-Ford as a designer. In 1942, he enlisted in the U*S. Navy 
and was assigned to the Construction Battalion (or Seabees)* 
lust as Goffs early exposure to Native American aesthetics may have led to his gen- 
erous use of color and pattern, his military experience may have fueled his fascination 
with found materials. In the Seabees, he designed against time and budget constraints 
that demanded creativity* The most delightful produa of his resourceftilness is the 
chapel at Camp Parks naval base in California, a con vindng church building comprised 
of two Quonset huts laid end to end. (After the base closed, a congregation in San 
Lorenzo, California, bought the church and moved it there.) 

After the war, Goff practiced briefly in Berkeley, California, before being invited to 
teach at the University of Oklahoma School of Architecture in 1947. Before the year 
was over, he was chairman of the school. Thus began a nine-year period that is re^ 
membered as nothing less than Camelot by former students* Fred Stitt, a California 
architect and co-founder of the fledgling San Francisco Institute of Architecture, was 
a frequent visitor to the school under Goff s reign. "I remember going there and see- 
ing students literally dancing with joy when they left their classes,” says Stitt. Another 
visitor, the German expressionist architect Erich Mendelsohn, is said to have enthused, 
“Bruce, this is the greatest school of architecture in the world.” 

Tulsa architect A. Blaine Imel, who began his studies at OU before Goff arrived, 
remembers the new chairman’s arrival* “Up to then, we had mainly been exposed to 
the Bauhaus approach to architeaure, where there was a specific way the buildings 
were supposed to look,” says Imel. “The first thing Goff did was put on a slide show of 
his own work* 1 couldn't believe someone could have that much creativity*” 

In an academic landscape almost exclusively dominated by the rigidit}^ ofEuropean 
Modernism, Goffs OU school soon became known as an oasis of creativity (to its 
admirers) or an undisciplined haven for heretics (to its detractors)* Goff challenged 
his students to call on their intuition and, in Imef s words, “look vrithin ourselves to 
find what was beautiful.” 

Goff passed on to his students his own passion for modern classical music, holding 
regular listening sessions with selections pulled from his vast record collection* Al- 
though he rejected overt copying from historic precedents in his own architecture, he 
was a welhinformed teacher of architectural history who brought Asian and pre- 
Columbian arts and architecture to his students long before “multiculturalism” be- 
came a buzzword. Says Arn Henderson, an OU architecture professor who is writing 
a book about Goff, “What made him a good teacher, and a good architect, is that he 
was enormously receptive to all kinds of possibilities.” 

At the same time he was teaching, Goff produced the most ground-breaking work 
of his career and, just as he encouraged his students to do, developed a language that 
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was almost unique to him. While the doctrines of European Modernism taught a 
fixed number of universal solutions exist to design problems such as housing, Goff 
began each commission, in client Joe Price’s words, ^'by eliminating ffoni his thoughts 
every previously known impression of a home, as if no house had ever before been 
constructed/' 

Unlike the formidable Wright, who cajoled and even bullied his clients into build- 
ing what he designed, Goff had a gift for making clients feel as though they had de- 
signed their houses themselves. (Perhaps the source of his problem with Adah 
Robinson.) He seemed to draw energy and inspiration from his clients* personalities, 
which explains how his houses could look so different from each other. It also ex- 
plains why the few speculative houses he did for unknown clients betrayed a certain 
lack of enthusiasm on his part. 

The first of Goffs postwar houses to attract wide attention was the Ledbetter House 
(1947) in Norman, which appeared in Life under the heading "Consternation and 
Bewilderment in Oklahoma.” Some 14,000 people poured through it during a 1948 
open house. What they saw was a seemingly casual enclosure formed by glass walls 
and one serpentine stonewall, with a pool in the living room floor and a curving ramp 
leading to the sleeping level. It was not the kind of shelter to which Norman — or any- 
place else in the United States — was accustomed. 

It was ako the beginning of Cioff s many attempts to create free-flowing interior space, 
a quest that reached its apex in the gradually unfolding spiral of the Bavinger House in 
Norman in 1950. But while many remember his curvilinear forms best, Goff also 
worked with cubes, pyramids, and crystalline shapes with equal inspiration. Some of 
the best Goff buildings of these years are “shouldVe- 
beens,** proposals that never got built for one reason 
or another. Perhaps the best known of these is the 
Crystal Chapel (1950), a romantic composition of in- 
terlocking glass and steel pyramids for the University 
of Oklahoma campus. The scheme, which prefigured 
Philip Johnson’s Crystal Cathedral and I.M. Pei’s Lou- 
vre Pyramid by decades, proved too adventurous for 
potential donors. 

My favorite unbuilt Goff design is his competition 
entry for the Cowboy Hall of Fame ( 1956), a wonder- 
fully daft collection of horseshoe-shaped buildings 
tossed around a central tower. With gardens designed L>etail of Bostorj Avenue Churck 
to suggest patterns of boot stitching and spurlike stars 

marking entrances, Goffs Cowboy Hall would have suggested the audacity of the Wild 
West while poking gentle ftin at our tendency to mythologize it. 

D avid DeLong has suggested that Goffs explorations might have gone fur- 
ther yet if not for an incident involving Wright and the Price family of Bartlesville, 
who were clients of both men. On Goff* s recommendation, Harold Price, Sr. com- 
missioned Frank Lloyd Wright to design the now-famous Price Tower in Bartlesville; 
Wright also designed a house for Harold Price, Jr. When Joe Price, Harold, Jr.’s brother, 
commissioned a house from Goff in 1953, the architect responded with a composi- 
tion of irregular pentagons and nonparallel shapes that seemed to contradict all the 
geometric organizing devices Goff had used in earlier work. Says DeLong of the de- 
sign, "It... challenged the nature of conventional order.** It also might have sent Goff 
in a direction that architects dared not go until the 1980s, when the movement known 
as deconstructivism explored similar ground. 

When Frank Lloyd Wright got a look at the design he fired off an angry letter to 
Goff, accusing him of designing a "hocus-pocus of an opus” as a joke on Price. “I’m 
sure you can please The kid* with far less violence to good architecture,” Wright con- 
cluded. A devastated Goff blamed Wright when Joe Price abandoned the design. (Price 
maintained he was only concerned about construction costs.) As it turned out, Price 




Gojf s Boston Avenue Methodist Church 
in TubUf 1926. 


1 remember going 
there ond seeing 
students literally 
dancing with |oy 
when they left 
their classes.' 

— Fred Stitt of Goff's OU tenure 
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The Ledbetter House 
in Norman was 
chronicled in Life 
under the headline 
'Consternation and 
Bewilderment in 
Oklahoma.' Some 
14,000 people 
poured through it 
during an open house 
in 1948. 



Long before Disney realized well-desigrted 
buildings draw crowds, Gojf s clients saw the 
commerkal potentkd of his fat uristk imagery. 
Above, the ( mtbuih) Hotel designed in 
1961 for a Las 



Gojf often had second thoughts about his designs; he reworked the interior of the Pollock 
House (built in 1957} in Oklahoma City in 1980— just two years before his death. 


remained one of Goffs most important clients, eventually building the dazzling de- 
sign for Shin^enKan that would later be expanded twice. Yet his earlier rejection would 
in hindsight come to seem a turning point in Goffs career. 

By the time he was at OU, Goff had also apparently come to terms with the fact that 
he was a homosexuaL As was common — and necessary — in those days, he tried to 
keep it a secret. As his professional reputation grew, though, so did the rumors about 
his personal life. In 1 9S5, Goff was arrested by Norman police after being caught in a 
sexual situation with a minor. The police had offered a fourteen -year- old juvenile de- 
linquent a dean record in exchange for acting as a decoy in their effort to arrest Goff. 
Goff complained of entrapment, eventually pleaded guilty, and resigned his position 
at the university. 

He sought refuge in Bartlesville, the hometown of his friend and client loe Price, 
taking an apartment and stvidio in Wright's Price Tower. { Ironically, Goff never built 
a house for himself ) There, he continued his practice, producing a series of well-re- 
garded houses in Bartlesville that built on his earlier work. But by the end of the 1950s, 
it seemed that Goffs career had peaked. He stayed in Bartlesvilk until 1964, then moved 
to Kansas City, then later to Tyler, Texas, where he died of kidney disease in 1982. 

Wliile Goffs work did not move forward significantly in these later years, he was by 
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no means retired. As the academic world became more receptive to his work, he was 
in demand as a visiting critic and lecturer. He also continued to produce a smattering 
of good mature work: the Dace and Barby houses, the Harder House in Minnesota 
(where ihe orange carpet and turkey inseminators come in), and the Pavilion for Japa- 
nese Art at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, one of his mostvisible later works. 

The Pavilion was an unusual commission for Goff in many ways. He did not often 
design for inslitutions, since an individual client with absolute authority and a discern- 
ible pensonality was integral to the way he worked. Further, his work was not sought 
after by what some now call the 'Cultural elite, who often reacted to his work with 
distaste, at best. {Like Wright's, most of GofF s clients were unpretentious, self-made 
Midwesterners.) But the Pavilion's story becomes clearer when we learn that it was 
commissioned by Joe Price, who offered his fine collection of Japanese prints to the 
museum if they would build GofFs design to house it. 

Designed by Goff in 1978 for an unspecified site, the Pavilion was not completed 
until 1988. Bart Prince, a former Goff apprentice and associate who has become the 
leading organic architect since GofF s death, oversaw the development of the design 
and its construction. The Pavilion stands as a monument to GoflTs innovative ideas 
about space (the prints are viewed ftom curving ramps that wind through an open 
interior), his long association and friendship with Price, and his lifelong love for Asian 
art and design. 

In Oklahoma, thirty-eight works by Goff still stand, including twenty- four houses. 
(Another twenty projects, many of them small-scale renovations, are no longer in 
existence.) Most of these, especially the postwar houses, have been well cared for by 
their owners; many are still occupied by the original clients. In addition to his book 
project, Am Henderson is currently working on the nomination of fifteen of GofF s 
Oklahoma properties to the National Register of Historic Places. Since buildings must 
normally be at least fifty years old to qualify, Henderson says he must prove their un- 
usual architectural value in order to justify their inclusion. The fifteen projects range 
from the Spotlight Theater in Tulsa (1928) to four Bartlesville houses from the late 
1950s. 

At least one important Goff building is ineligible for the National Register because 
of changes in its surroundings over the years: Edmond's tipi -like Hopewell Baptist 
Church (1948) — empty for years due to asbestos contamination — is now surrounded 
by metal buildings that, to a historian's eye, diminish its value. The fate of Hopewell 
Baptist (now called The Church at Edmond) is troubling, not only because it is a char- 
acteristically novel Goff shape (a rendering of the building graces the cover of the catalog 
for the Art Institute exhibition), but also because it epitomizes Goffs ability to turn 
""making do" into an art form. Exploiting the availability of steel pipe — and of welders 
who could work with it — in an area dominated by the oil industry, Goff designed a 
system of trusses that supported the building from without, leaving the interior a dear, 
open volume. He used pipe as frames for pews, corrugated metal siding, and even alu- 
minum cake pans as light fixtures. The church was reportedly built for $20,000, 

While Goff may have perfected making do in the Seabees, I like to think that part of 
his love of found materials is an inherent Oklahoma trait, an artistic offshoot of the 
same improvisational ingenuity that makes baling wire an auto part or railroad ties a 
landscaping device. The relative newness of Oklahoma cannot be overlooked, either, 
when considering why Goffs imagination ran so freely. Tulsa had been a town for 
barely thirty years when Goff began working in architecture, and the university he came 
to in 1947 was less than sixty years old. Not only had Oklahoma come of age almost 
entirely in the modern era of architecture, the people who settled here were, as likely 
as not, eager to leave old preconceptions behind. Goff satisfied Oklahomans' cultural 
hunger for something new, deftly blending middle-class tastes with wildly imagina- 
tive forms. 

Strains of western individualism are also prominent in Goff s houses. Like Wright, 
he celebrated the individual, designing for each client an insular, personal haven un- 
like anyone else's. Many of these were on rural sites, where their eccentricity would 



Like Frank Lloyd Wright, Goffs designs emerged from 
the inside out— his interiors as wild as one*s 
imagination could run. Above, the interior of 
Shin'enKan in Bartlesville. 


Through 

correspondence with 
Frank Uoyd Wright, 
Louis Sullivan, and 
others, Goff received 
an education in 
architecture that rivaled 
onything universities 
had to offer. 
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Goff never met a cotjservative diem: first 
National Bank ( imbmlth Independence, 
Missouri, 1970. 


attract little attention. But many others were within conventional suburban devel- 
opments, and thus attracted the enmity of less aesthetically liberal neighbors. This 
insistent individualism and disregard of surroundings is the most problematic aspect 
of Goff s work today, as architects struggle with the idea of context, or how to make 
new buildings fit in with old ones. Organic architects have never been especially com- 
fortable working in cities, because they have rarely found a way to make their build- 
ings good neighbors. 

Fortunately, America is still big enough for a small army of organic architects to 
find places to put their houses, and the Friends of Kebyar is the clearinghouse for those 
who follow Goffs teachings. (Kebyar, a Balinese word meaning “to flower,” was the 
name Goff had chosen for a school of the arts he intended to found in Bartlesville before 
his death.) Not surprisingly, these architects tend to be concentrated in the West, most 
notably in Northern California and the Pacific Northwest. 

The loose-knit group that meets for Friends of Kebyar celebrations is made up of 
rugged individualists who share a distrust of most institutions associated with archi- 
tecture, including professional organizations, schools, and journals. Defying the trend 
toward public design review boards and collaborative designs, they tend to practice 
alone and hold to the belief that, in the %vords of San Francisco architect Donald 
MacDonald (an OU graduate), “in the end, the best architecture comes from the ef- 
forts of one individual and a very good client.” AM over Oklahoma, Bruce Goffs build- 
ings stand as embodiments of that idea. M 

Dm m right native Mark Alden Branch resides in McKinney, Texas, where he writes 
about architecture for Progressive Architecture and the Dallas Observer. Richard 
Smith is an Oklahoma City photographer. 
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GETTING THERE 

Brace Goff designed ski lodges 
in Crested Butte, Colorado: 
museums, chapds, and camp 
parks in California: eight homes 
in Illinois, five in Kansas, three in 
Missouri, as ivell as ii home in 
England that is thought to 
longer exist. 

Yet it was in his adopted home 
of Oklahoma that he lavished his 
talent More than thirty Goff 
creations still stand o}i Oklahoma 
soil, though some, like the 
Hopewell Baptist Church (naw 
The Church at Edmond, 5801 
N. W. !78thy are in disrepair. 

Still, enough endures that a 
sti4dent of Goff can accjuire a good 
sense of his sensibilities simply by 
driving across the state. Among 
the Goff sites to be seen: 

The Comer House (1957), 

1316 N. Creek in Dewey; Barby 
House ( 1 962), 114 A venue A/., 
Beiiver; Pollock House (1957, 

1 980), 2400 M VV. 59th Street, 
Oklahoma City; Frank House 
(1955), 1300 inker Lane, 

Sapulpa; Adams House ( 1961), 
310 S. Brewer, Vinita; Goff wing 


of the Cox House (1949, 1959), 
1300 N. Cimarron, Boise City; 
Milter Brothers' Service Station 
(1957), now Chief Sfrikeaxe 
Trading Post, 21st & Lynn, 
Pawhtiska; and the Dace House 
(1964), 1228 Third Street, Beaver. 

In Bartlesville: 

Tire yo^res House (1958), 341 1 
S.E. Wildwood Court; Fichette 
House (1961), 1900 S.E. Saturn 
Court; Price House & Studio 
(1956, 1966, 1974), nowOU 
ShitTenKan Conference Center, 
2919 Price Road; Flaytower 
(1963), Sooner Park; Redeemer 
Lutheran Education Building 
(1959), 3700 S,B. Woodland 
Road; the Bennett Hotise ( 1959), 
2841 Silver Lake Road; White 
House (195S), 1525 S.W. White 
Way; and the Collhts House 
(1959); 3400 S.E. Wildwood 
Court 

In Norman: 

The Bavi tiger House ( 1 950), 
760 60th Avenue, N.E.; Ledbetter 
House (1947), 70 J W. Brooks 
Street; Keys House ( 1 950), 91 1 IV. 
Timherdell Road; Smith House 


(1951), 1715 S. Pickard A ven ue; 
Magyness H ouse ( 1950, 1951 ), 
909 VV. Timberdetl Road; and the 
Corsaw House (1952), 1210 
Woodland Drive. 

In Tulsa: 

The Adah Robinson Studio 
(1923), 11I9S. Owasso Avenue; 
Boston A venue Methodist 
Church (T926J, 1301 S. Boston 
Avemte; Consolidated Cut Stone 
Office Building (1925), 1323-25 
E. 5th Street; the Day Building 
(1926), 512 S. Boston Avenue; 
Way House (1922), 3407 S. 
Peoria Street; Guaranty Laundry' 
( 1 928), now Page Storage & Van 
Lines, 2036 E. 1 1 th Street; 
Latham House (1930), 221 East 
list Street; ami Riverside Studio 
(1928), now Spotlight Theater, 
Riverside Drive. 

Hourly tours of ShuTenKan in 
Bartlesville are given an Thurs- 
days from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and on 


the second Saturday of every 
month; cost is $5 per person. (918) 
333-3275. 

Tulsa's Boston Avenue 
Methodist Church was the first 
Methodist church built in the 
cathedral style and is listed on the 
National Register of Historic 
Places; it is open Monday through 
Friday from 9 a.tn. to 5 p.m. atjd 
for Sunday services. (918) 583- 
8112. 

The Architecture of Bruce Goff, 

1 904- 1 982: Design for the 
Continuous Presmce will continue 
through September 4 at The 
Institute of Chicago, 111 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 
60603. A 1 1 9-page catalog of the 
exhibition is available from the art 
museum. 

For information on the Friends 
of Kebyar, write to 7430 S. W. 
Kanyon drive, Portland, OR 
97225-3307. 
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i REENACTMENTS, NmvE American 
ijt;"; DANCING, AND AR% &CRAfTS. 




^ . / -Si' 

V Sjimti 

September 15-17 
Osage County Fairgrounds 
Pawhuska, ok - 


Admission $2.00 Children under 12-Free 
Friday-Saturday 10 a.ni. - 7 p.m, '■ - 
Sunday 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

1 OTHER ATTRACTIONS; ■ 

Ranch Rotieo, Friday-SatuTdny 7 p.m. ^ 
Farm & T factor Fait, Su tiday 


iiNUllVdlSNuWaU • iSXOiAiMi 



OCTOBER 6TH, 7TH & 8TH 


FAMILY FUN ANO GREAT FOOD 


PANCERS ' LIVE MUSIC ’ ARTISTS * GOURMET 
CREEK OINNERS ^ BREADS ^ PASTRIES 
INCLUDING BAKLAVA 


FEmVAL HOURS 
FRI: 10:J0 A,M, - 10:30 P.M, 
SAT: 10:30 A.M. - 10:30 P M 
SUN: 11:00 A.M. -7:00 PM. 


ST GEORGE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH 
NW145TH£. PENNSYLVANIA, OKC 
FOR MORE INFORA^ATION CALL (405) 751-1885 
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SEPT. 23, 9-6 PM 


SEPT. 24, 9-4 PM 


PARADE OF BANDS FEATURING 
"THE MARCHING COBRAS" DRILL 
TEAM ARTS & CRAFTS OKLAHOMA 
NATIVE AMERICAN EXHIBITION WHITE 
PELICAN TOURS AUDUBON/WILDLIFE 
PRESENTATIONS GRAND LAKE 
5K PELICAN RUN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 

GRAND LAKE ASSOCIATION 

6807 HWY 59 N./ GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-2289 



Good Food & 
Great Enterta'mmeiit 


Art Show • Crafts • Antiques • Parade 
Flea Market • Cheese Tasting • Cheese 
Food Contest • Rat Race • Mouse Walk 
Amusements * Made in Oklahoma Tent 


SPONSUREO WATOWm CHAMBER OF COfAMERCE 
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'Designs 

A 
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Festival cf Fine Art 


Entertainment & Feed 


September Id, 16 & 17, 199( 
Miami, Cklahema 


For more information contact the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce 
n 1 N. Main • Miami. OK 74354 
(918) 542-4481 





DUNCAK OKLAHOMA 

SATURDAY, OaOBER 7, 1995 • 10A.W.-10P.M. SIMMONS CENTER 

Aimrts in ihe poric fesiivol, featuring d ped fiM or!s gollery, oris ond emfts, Culirary 
Cornel, Kid's Carrier, live enf^nmunf ond m evening concert. 

For more infoimolian coll ttie Dnneon Arts ond HomanltiK Counril oT 405 / 252-4 1 60 or 

Gdkfv Exhibitors Culinary Corner 

Elizabeth Pevdo Linda Gowon Pet Collel 
405 / 255-5556 405 / 252-5073 - 405 / 252-2776 
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At ffET, 

IT'S f ASY TO 
SET HOW HIGHLY 
Wt YItW 
OKLAHOMA. 

For over 100 years, Conoco has been refining 
quaiity gasolines and lubricants right here in 
Oklahoma. And in appreciation of our home 
state, Conoco is proud to again be a sponsor of 
the Oklahoma State Fair. We hope you'll join in 
our support of the Oklahoma State Fair Teacher 
of the Year Contest. Also, enjoy the view from 
the Conoco Space Tower. And if you fill up with 
8 gallons or more of quality gasoline at any 
participating Conoco location, you’ll receive a 
ticket for a free Space Tower ride. 

With over 200 Oklahoma locations and 5,000 
locations nationwide, you’ll be sure to spot a 
Conoco station on your way to the fair, and 
maybe even from the top of the Space Tower. 
Conoco, the Hottest Brand Going. 

(Conoco) 
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NORMAN 


VISITOR'S 


GUIDE 


Sports & Culture 

Collide In Norman 

Arts fesllvais, Sooitcr football, stage performances 
and museums are abundant throughout the fall. 

Come stay In otic of our Bed & Breakfasts or a 
deluxe hotel and enjoy the fun of our Festive City. 


'(mm 



ConvenuMi Vixitan Bureau 

For a schedute of Norman's festivals or other special events call the 
Norman Convention and Visttors Bureau (800) 767 7260 


,^liday ,^rman 

Robinson Street Grill Bar 
L-drge meeting space # Indoor heated pool & Jacuzzi 
Up-to-date exercise room * Special rates available 
Holiday Inn Norman * KXW North Interstate Drive, Norman. OK 73072 
405/364-2882* 1/ROO-HOLlDAY 
FAX 405/32 U5264 
Exit West Robinson Street off 1-35 


^ONTFOR^ 



Relox in o cemopted kin^ size bed^ 
enjoy o [etted lub, eat □ goemiel 
bmoldbat ond admire an extensive 
colleclion of Native American art. 

All of ihii ond more, every doy o( the 
Monllord Inn Bad and Brealcfait. 

405/321-2200 or 800/32 1 -8969 
322 WtST TONHAWA * OK 73069 



“Home of the half-pound 
Theta burger and handcrafted 
Buck McPhail Red Ale.*’ 

105 West Main 
Norman. Oklahoma 73069 
(405)364-7942 



1Q1 1 Main 
Norman, OK 
Event Info: 405-321-8031 


^Ifte Sooner nUeatre 

Plays, Concerts, Dance 

1995/96 Performance Series 

Sept 21 '"Always*.. Patsy Cline" 
Arkansas Repertory 
Theatre 

Dec- 20 "The Wizard of Oz" 

Wichita Children's 
Theatre 

Spring Concerts to be announced 


SOONER 

FASHION 


The sooner the better. 

FLASH! 

Make the grade. Get a fix on fun, food and 
fashion with the best selections for Back to 
School shopping! 

Dillard’s^, JCPenny, Sears* Service Merchandise and over 
70 specially shops and eateries. 

Interstate 35 and Westbound Main Street 
Monday - Saturday lOiOO AM - 9:00 PM 
Sunday 12:00 - 6:00 PM 
(405) 360^0360 


It’s Thunderbird Tonight 
for Thrills & Giant Jackpots! 

Looking br a new entertainment experience? High- stakes bingo ot 
Thunderbird s$ the answer Hundreds of thousands of players have won 
millions of dollars ol Thunderbird. 

Experience the excitement every Thursday, Friday, Soturday and Sun- 
day* YouVe less than an hour away! 

Open Wednesday - Sunday 
$5,000 Progressive Bononzo in Posted Numbers 
$20,000 U-Pick-Em 
Matinee Evening 

1 !i45 Minis 5:45 Minis 

1 ;30 Session 7:30 Session 



THUNDERBIRD 

ENTERTAfNMENTCENirR 


16 Miles East of Norman on Highway 9 [405] 360-4092 


Voted Norman's Best Italian Resiaurant 
( 994 & 1995 


Mcro/Ha^ 

The Pasta Shop 


327 White Street 
Nnrma, Oklahoma 73069 
On Campus Corner 
40S-329-0377 



Thunderbird Lodge 


* 9S AfTurdabk' Rtkims & Suites 

* Non-stnokirijg £t Handicap Roums 

* Free LtKal Qills 

* Satellite TV 

* Cbftee & Donuts 

* Rixim Rates begin at $37.00 daily 

* Suties $39.00 daily or $215*00 weekly 

Take 1-15 - Exit lllSB Turn rinht on 24rh Avenue 

(405) 329^6990 

1^x405-360-4072 







AUGUST 1-SEPTEMBER 4 


£. Ha’ks's Perm's Treaty /ram f/ie GflcmiS£; ex/iihifxottj n Naiiam 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

AUGUST 

1-20 River of Gold: Pre-Columbian Trea- 
sures of Sitio Conte» Helmcrich Gallery, 
Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 
748-5320 

I “22 First Americans, First Oklahomans: In- 
dian people, Cherokee Strip Museum, 
Perry, (405) 336-2405 

1-Sept. 3 Indigena: Contonuporary Native 
Perspectives, Fred Jones ]r. Museum of 
Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
i - Sept. 4 Declaring a Nation, Gilcrease Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 
t-Sept. 1 1 Four Generations* Mopope, 
Palmer, Jennings, & Morgan, Red Earth 
Center, OKC, (405) 422-5228 
l“Sept* 14 En Divina Luz: The Penitente 
Moradas of New Mexico, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
1-SepE 30 !nt*l Linen Registry Foundation: 
Linen Display, Frank Phillips Home, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-2491 
1-Oct* 1 The Joseph Henry Sharp Collec- 
tion, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 


Agriculturists, Pasturalists, Hunters, 8c 
Gatherers, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5309 

1-L>ec. 31 The Big House Religion of the 
Delaware, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 

1-Dec. 31 Continuity 8c Change, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 
I - Dec. 31 From Blanket to Rug: Navajo Tex- 
tiles from 1860 to 1980, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
1-Dcc. 31 Plains Bead work, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5320 
1-Dec. 31 Waite Phillips: The Man 8c His 
Legacy, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7941 

5-Sept, 24 UCO Photography Club, Int'l 
Photography Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 
12 Following Traditions, Tribes Gallery, 
Norman, (405) 329-4442 
16-23 Oklahoma & the Great Depression, 
Museum of the Cherokee Strip, Enid, 
(405) 237-1907 

26-Dec. 31 Indian Artists of Gilcrease, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 


As a johnny-come- lately state (46 
out of 50), Oklahoma missed the pomp 
and circumstance that accompanied 
the founding of our nation. Which 
makes it that much more incredible 
that the only known, certified copy of 
the Declaration of Independence — 
authorized by John Hancock and 
signed by Benjamin Franklin, Charles 
Thomson, and Silas Deane — resides at 
our own Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa. 
(The original is in the National 
Archives.) 

I'hrougli I.abor Day, the document 
(for the first time) joins Colonial- and 
Revolutionary-era paintings, sculpture, 
and letters from Gilcrease collections as 
part of the museu m's exh ibition, 
Declaring a Nation. 

The Gilcrease, 1 400 Gilcrease 
Museum Road, is open 9 a,ni. to 5 p.m, 
Tuesday through Saturday (and 
Mondays through Labor Day), 
Thursday until 8 p,m., and 1-5 p,m. 
Sunday. (918)596-2700. 


Photography Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405) 424-4055 


2700 

1 -Oct. 8 Art- and -Facts, Gilcrease Museum, 
Tulsa, (918)596-2700 

1-Oct. 22 Southern African Life & Art: The 


SEPTEMBER 

2 -Oct. 29 Marshall No ice: Glacier Images 
from the Crown of the Continent, Int’l 


3-Oct. 10 Comanche Magic Exhibit, Con- 
temporary Works, Jacobson House, 
Norman, (405) 366-1667 
7-Nov. 26 Caravaggio & Tanzio: The Theme 


■ September 1995 
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CALENDAR 


of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, Philbrook Mu- 
seum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7941 

8- 1 0 Wild West Shows 
of Oklahoma, State 
Capital Publishing 
Museum, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-4123 

9- 20 Part I: Abstract 
Paintings, Drawings, 
Ceramics, & Photog- 
raphy, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

10- Nov. 5 20th Cen- 
tury American Art Exhibit, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

15- Jan. 7 Bill Gollings: Ranahan Artist, Nat’l 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478- 
2250 

16- Nov. 19 Legendary Photography of Ed- 
ward Curtis, Red Earth Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5228 

17- Oct. 22 The President’s Inaugural: Selec- 
tions from the Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Art Collection, Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 

17-Oct. 22 Rembrandt Etchings: Selections 
from the Carnegie Museum, Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 

23 Grand Opening Oklahoma Route 66 Mu- 
seum, Clinton, (405) 522-5232 

23-Oct. 10 Part 11: Paintings, Sculpture, 
Jewelry, 8c Fiberglass Art, Firehouse Art 
Center, Norman, (405) 329-4523 

30-Oct. 31 Masters Art Show, Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683- 
1701 


HORSERACES 


AUGUST 

4-6 BLUE RIBBON 
11-13 BLUE RIBBON 
18-20 BLUE RIBBON 
25-27 BLUE RIBBON 

SEPTEMBER 

1-4 BLUE RIBBON 

8-10 BLUE RIBBON 

14- 17 BLUE RIBBON 

15- 17 REMINGTON 

21- 24 BLUE RIBBON 

22- 24 REMINGTON 

27- 30 REMINGTON 

28- 30 BLUE RIBBON 


DRAMA 

AUGUST 

1-12 She Loves Me, Lyric Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 524-7111 

1-15 Bedside MannerSy Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

1-19 Oklahomaly Discoveryland, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-6552 

1-Sept. 1 The Man Who Ran^ Disney, (918) 
435-8207 

1 -Sept. 3 Shakespeare in the Park, Edmond, 
(405)340-1222 

3- 13 Crazy PlaySy Theatre Works, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

4,5 The Guthrie Old West ShoWy Guthrie, 
(405)282-1947 

4- 12 A Few Good Men, American Theatre 
Company, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)596-7111 

4- 1 3 It*s Only a Playy City Arts Theatre, Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
7111 

26 The Inflatable Comedy Theatre Show, 
Chapman Music Hall, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 


SEPTEMBER 

1-23 The Wonder YearSy Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 

8-17 QuilterSy Community Playhouse, Bro- 
ken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 
15-24 The Foreignery Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 
22-24 Anything Goes, Kirkpatrick Audito- 
rium, OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5813 
27-30, Oct. 5-8 The Passion of DraculUy OU 
School of Drama, Rupel J. Jones Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 325-4021 
28,29, Oct. 2,3 Children’s Theatre Produc- 
tion, Judd Theater, O.C., OKC, (405) 425- 
5540 


MUSIC & DANCE 

AUGUST 

2-6 Grant’s Bluegrass Festival, Salt Creek 
Park, Hugo, (405) 326-5598 
5 Oklahoma All Night Singing, Veterans Me- 
morial Park, Konawa, (405) 925-3434 

9- 12 Greenwood Jazz Festival, Tulsa, (918) 
584-3378 

10- 12 Green Country Bluegrass Festival, 
Powderhorn Park, Langley, (918) 425- 
5887 

12 Western Oklahoma Fiddlers, McLain 
Rogers Park, Clinton, (800) 759-1397 
17-19 Seminole Gospel Sing, Municipal 
Park, Seminole, (405) 382-3640 
19 Oklahoma Bluegrass Club Show, Carl 
Albert High School, Midwest City, (405) 
677-1509 

29 Stardust: Music Revue, John H. Williams 
Theatre, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(405)596-7111 

3 1 -Sept. 3 World Series of Fiddling Contest, 
Powderhorn Park, Langley, (405) 732- 
3964 

SEPTEMBER 

2,3 Dusk ’Til Dawn Blues Festival, 
Rentiesville, (918)473-2411 
7 Tulsa Philharmonic Ensemble: Music on 
Exhibit, Brahms 8c Dvorak, Philbrook 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
8,9 Peter Nero, Tulsa Philharmonic Pops, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

9 Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music Show, 
Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 
9 Lawton Philharmonic, McMahon Audito- 
rium, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
15-17 Coppeliay Tulsa Ballet Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918)749-6006 

16 Pianist Andre Watts, Philharmonic Clas- 
sics, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 
16 Symphony at Sunset, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, River West Festival Park, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

19 Norman Chamber Orchestra Free Con- 
cert, First Christian Church, Norman, 
(405) 329-4386 


22 Always... Patsy Cline, The Sequoyah Insti- 
tute, NESU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-55 1 1 , ext. 
4500 

23 Alvin Ailey Repertory Co., Civic Center 
Music Hall, OKC, (405) 232-2522 

23 Tulsa Philharmonic Opening Masterworks, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7445 

23,24 Bob Wills & the Texas Playboys, Belle 
Starr Theater, Eufaula, (918) 689-2122 

24 Rich Mullins Concert, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

26 Collin Raye Concert, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6827 

27 Pam Tillis Concert, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6827 

28 Wade Hayes Concert, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6827 

29 Confederate Railroad Concert, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6827 

30 Neal McCoy Concert, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6827 


INDIAN EVENTS 

AUGUST 

7-12 American Indian Exposition, Fair- 
grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-2733 

11-13 Intertribal Indian Club of Tulsa Pow- 
wow of Champions, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918)744-1113 

18-20 Wichita Tribal Powwow, Wichita Park, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-2425 

24- 27 119th Ponca Powwow, Ponca City, 
White Eagle, (405) 762-8104 

25- 27 Annual Seminole Powwow, Seminole, 
(405) 257-6573 

26 Late Summer Drumming Circle, Living Arts 
Space, Tulsa, (918)585-1234 

31-Sept.3 Cherokee National Holiday & 
Powwow, Tahlequah, (918)456-0671 

SEPTEMBER 

1-3 Eufaula Indian Powwow, Eufaula Cove, 
Eufaula, (918) 689-5066 

1-3 Ottawa Celebration 8c Powwow, Miami, 
(918) 674-2553 

1-4 Choctaw Nation Labor Day Festival, 
Tuskahoma, (405) 924-8280 

1,2 Cherokee 


Nat’l Holiday 1 
Powwow, 1 

FOOTBALL 

Tahlequah, 

OU 


(918) 456-6195 

SEP 9 

SAN DIEGO ST 

■4 Colony 

SEP 16 

SMU 

Powwow, 

SEP 23 

N TEXAS 

Tribal 

SEP 30 

COLORADO 

Grounds, 

OSU 


Colony, (405) 

AUG 31 

NEBRASKA 

262-0345 

SEP 16 

SW MISSOURI 

5,16 Fort Sill 

TU 


Apache Tribal 

SEP 2 

BAYLOR 

Festival, 

SEP 9 

OSU 

Apache, (405) 

SEP 23 

E TENNESSEE SI 

588-2298 
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PAWNEE, AMERICA 






Pawnee Tees| 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Irregular & Regular Tees & 
Sweatshirts... 

$1 -$2-$3 

Name Brand 

Men's and Women's Clothing 
at factory-direct prices 


Located Across From The Post Office 
Mon-Fri 9-4:30;ThursTill 8: Sat 9:30-1 


Pawnee 

HiUcrest Pharmacy 

West Side of tlie Square 
539 Sixth St. Pawnee, OK 
(918) 762-3666 
Community Fax 
(918) 762-2288 

Visa! MasterCard/ Discover 




lOlh Annual 


Pawnee Bill 
Memorial 

RODEO 


August 17, 18, 19 


In Historic Pawnee.. 
Where the West Remains.. 


FtRST National bank 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
CENTURY OF SERVICE 
1894-1994 


Shop Oklohomo's First 
indoor MolL 

• Ermy's Men's 

• Ermy's Fabric 

• Ace Hardware 

• Dollar Store 

Come by and see usi 


FINE ART GALLERY ' 

Provdly Preserts 

Cowgirl Art Show 
SepL 9-30 4-8 p.m. 

Artist Reception SepL 9th - Public Welcome 


PriiiridloseHtonfc 

563 Harrison * Pawnee. Oklahoma 
918-762-2722 

The store where cowboys shop and women find 
classic clothes with a Western flair 


547 Sixth Street^ Pawnee, Oklahoma 
Monday - Saturday, 9-6, 91 8-762-2335 


!Miss LiCfie's Tea /Upom 

Delightful Food & hresistlble Desserts 


Fannie’s Decadent Fudge Parlor 

fnpY ow toriflii Alm05|ibe*e. Mtious FM 
Unique Gifl5 and Fabulous Fudgo. 

OpenOaiy 

Dowtowi Pawnee - 620 Hornson • ?1 EF762 3762 
For Resenraions HO(H l M3t3 


FRIDAY -MONDAY 
IVWAM.-BiOaPM. 


409 HARRISON, PAWNFE 
018) 762-2231 


"WhERE ThE 

BuFFaIo Roam" 

We spEciAiizE in 

UNigUE & disTINCTiVE 

qiFrs RANqirviq From 

viCTORiAN 10 WESTERN. 

(915)762^2420 


t JamuiiKfLa - a' 

Misses’ and junior’s wear 
Chtidreas’ wear 
Lingerie 
Crystal 
Gifts for Her 
631 Harrison Street 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 74058 
918-762^3388 


Pawnee Bill Trading Post 


* Pendleton Blankets 

• Moccasins 

• Pottery 

* T-shirls 

• Indian Art & Jewelry 

* Frankoma Pottery 






EDS 


CALENDAR 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED & BREAKFAST 
RoTTiantic hide-away, luxurious Victorian 
bed & breakfast j Edmond, Oklahoma* 

M embe r OKB BA. I - $00-2 99-6347* 

GRAHAM-CARKOLL HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST 
Luxurious accommodations with jacuzzi 
tubs, antique furnishings in wonderful 
Victorian home* Corporate rotes available* 
Muskogee. Okla. (918) 683-0100. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
Elegant turn-of- the -century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting* 

Aline. Okla* (405) 463-2563 or 
(800) 295-2563* 

HOLMBERG HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
Perfect fo r OU athlet ic even tsi H is lor ic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block 
north of football stadium. Antiques, 
gourmet breakfast* Norman. Oklahoma, 
{800)646-6221. 

ROSE STONE INN 
Luxury' hotel/bed & breakfast, opulent 
rooms, limousine. Located mid -down town 
Ponca City near shopping, historic sites, 
museums, botanical gardens, and Marl and 
Mansion. Package 'Lours, Sweetheart 
Spree* (800) 763-9922. 

GIFTS 

OKLAlfOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all si.x issues 
from 1994, plus the Year in Review issue. 
Available in \voty\ white and black^ — $35 
plus shipping and handling. 

Call 1-800-777-1793. ext* 74* 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Okhhoma 
Todayb^ck issues with these sturdy black 
slip cases. Made of reinforced cardboard 
with a handsome matte cover and 
Oklahoma Todays logo go Id -stamped on 
the spine. Holds 12 issues — SI 1 including 
shipping and handling. 

Call J -800-777- 1793, ext. 74. 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 


CLASSIFIEDS 

P*0. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521-2496/ (800) 777-1793 
faxi(405) 521-3992 


15.16 Geronimo Celebration, Main Street, 
Ge font mo. (405) 353-5511 

15-17 Cheyenne Red Hills Povmow, Coyote 
Hills Ranch. Cheyenne, (405) 497-393 1 

15-17 Indian Summer Festival, Community 
Center, Bartlesviile, (918) 337-2787 

16.17 Indian Summer Lacrosse Tourna- 
ment, Municipal Stadium, Bartlesville, 
(918) 337-2787 

23 Autumn Drumming Circle, Living Arts 
Space, Tulsa, (9i8) 585-1234 

24-30 Indian Awareness Week, Citywide, 
Enid, (405) 234-8456 

30-Oct* 7 Chickasaw Festival, Tishomingo, 
(800) 593-3356 


(918) 789-3237 

3,4 The Legend^s Rodeo, Nichols Park, 
Henryetta, (918) 652-3331 
7-9 Cherokee Strip PRCA Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds, Enid, (405) 237-2494 
7-9 Great Plains Stampede PRCA Rodeo, 
Altus, (405) 482-0210 

8,9 Professional Bull Riders Tour Challenge, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 
15,16 Pioneer Days & Rodeo, Skiatook, 
(918)596-4871 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

AUGUST 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

AUGUST 

10-12 Ada Rodeo, Agriplex, Ada, (405) 
332-6593 

10-12 Cimarron River Stampede 8c Rodeo, 
Waynoka, (405) 697-3349 

10-12 Lawton Rangers Professional Ro- 
deo, L.O* Ranch, Law'ton, (405) 355- 
3541 

11.12 Okmulgee Invitational Rodeo, 
Creek Nation Rodeo Arena, Okmulgee, 
(918) 756-6172 

12.13 Triangle Horse Sale, Expo Center, 
Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

16- 19 101 Wild West Rodeo. Ponca City, 
(405) 765-2340 

17- 19 Apache Fair & Livestock Show, City 
Park, Apache, (405) 588-2181 

17-19 Freedom Rodeo 8c Old Cowhand 
Reunion, City wide, Freedom, (405) 
621-3276 

17-19 Pawnee Bill Memorial Rodeo. Paw- 
nee, (918) 762-2108 

23-26 Original Will Rogers Rodeo, Ameri- 
can Legion Rodeo Complex, Vinita, 
(918) 256-7133 

25,26 American Legion Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds Arena. Arnett. (405) 885-7616 

25-27 Morgan Horse Extravaganza, Expo 
Square. Tulsa, (918) 744-1 113 

26 Cleveland County Fair Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, Norman, (405) 360-4721 

26 Lions Club lunior Rodeo, Fairgrounds 
Arena, Buffalo, (405) 735-2516 

SEPTEMBER 

1,2 Oklahoma Prison Rodeo, State Peniten- 
tiary, McAlester, (918) 423-2550 

1.2 Ranch Rodeo, Waynoka, (405) 697-3349 

2.3 Homecoming Festival & Rodeo, Munici- 
pal Park 8t Rodeo Grounds, Arcadia. (405) 
396-2899 

2.4 Living Legends Rodeo, Henryetta, (918) 
652-3331 

2-4 Rodeo of Champions, Elk City, (405) 
225-0100 

3.4 Clem McSpadden*s Labor Day Pasture 
Roping, Btishyhead Pasture, Bushyhead, 


I -Sept* 9 Festival of the Cowboy, Duncan, 
(405) 252-4160 

1 2 Harmon County Black-Eyed Pea Festival, 
Main Street, Hollis, (405) 688-9245 
12 Okrafest, Downtown, Checotah, (918) 
473-2070 

12 Watermelon Festival, Jeff Davis Park, 
Rush Springs. (405) 476-2525 
18,19 SapulpaFest, Downtown, Sapiilpa, 
(918) 224-0170 

18-20 Illinois River BalloonFest, Illinois 
River, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 
26 Homow'o Festival, Midwest City, (405) 
737-2682 


SEPTEMBER 


2 Santa Fe Arts Festival, Brookhaven Village, 
Norman, (405) 321-7500 

2,3 Ethnic Festival, Deerinwater Field, 
Krebs, (918) 423-2842 

2-4 Arts Festival Oklahoma, OKCCC, OKC, 
(405) 682-7590 

4 W atermelon Festival. T own Square, Cleo 
Springs, (405) 438-2243 
6-9 Bryan County Free Fair, Durant, (405) 
924-5312 


6- 9 Washington County Free Fair, Fair- 

grounds, Dewey, (918) 534-2600 

7- 9 Bluegrass 8c Chili Festival, Dowmtown, 
Tulsa. (918) 583-2617 

7-9 Oktoberfest *95, Old Germany Restau- 
rant. Choctaw, (405) 390-8647 
8,9 Antique 8c Craft Festival, Hutchins Me- 
morial Building, Ponca City, (405) 765- 
3746 


9 Calf Fry Festival 8c Cook-Off, American 
Legion Rodeo Complex, Vinita, (918) 
256-7133 


9 Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means 8c 
Clark Parks, Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 
9 Wheat Country Festival, Main Street, Bill- 
ings, (405)725-3210 


9,10 Plaza 
Arts 
Festival. 
Nichols 
Hills Plaza, 
OKC, (405) 
848-9765 
14“ 1 7 Fiesta 


ROLLER 

HOCKEY 


COYOTES 

AUG 6 5ACRAMEMTO 
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’95, Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 481-6847 

15-17 Fall Festival of the Arts, Civic Center, 
Elk City, (800) 280-0207 

15-17 Indian Summer Festival '95, 
Community Center, Bartlesville* (918) 
337-2787 

15-17 Osage Heritage Fair, Fairgrounds, 
Pawhuska, (918)287-4170 

15-Oct. \ State Fair of Oklahoma, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

16 Oklahoma Cotton Festival, Courthouse 
Lawn, Frederick, (405) 335-2881 

19-21 Cherokee County Fair, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-6163 

21- 24 Greek Holiday, Downtown, Tulsa, 
(918) 583-0417 

22- 24 Cookson Hills Bluegrass Festival, 
Cookson, (918) 457-4403 

22-24 Fin & Feather Fall Festival, Fin 
Feather Resort, Gore, (918) 487-5148 

22-24 Int'l Festival, Library Plaza, Lawton, 
(405) 581-3470 

23 Lavitsef Festival, Downtown, Marlow, 
(405)658-2212 

23,24 Pelican Festival, Citywide, Grove, 
(918)786-2289 

28-Oct. 8 Tulsa State Fair, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

29“Oct, 1 Gene Autry Film 8c Music Festival, 
Gene Autry Oklahoma Museum, Gene 
Autry, (405) 389-5335 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

AUGUST 

11-13 Southwest Regional Street Rod Nat 1s, 
Slate Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 

12 Basket- Making Workshop, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

12 Will Rogers Monument Dedication, 
Downtown, Oologah, (918) 443-2790 

20 Harper County Old Settlers Picnic, Doby 
Springs Park, (405) 921-3995 

24-26 Antique Tractor & Gas Engine Show, 
Expo Center, Shawnee, (405) 386-2862 

24-26 Jackson County Free Fair, AltuSs (405) 
482-0210 

24-27 Fall RV, Boat 8c Outdoor Recreation 
Expo, Expo Square, Tulsa, {918) 742- 
2626 

26 Wheat Weaving Lecture & Demonstra- 
tion, Chisholm Trail Museum/Seay 
Mansion, Downtown Kingfisher, (405) 
375-5176 

30-Sept, 5 U,S, Women’s Olympic Softball 
Team Trials, OKC, 424-5266 

SEPTEMBER 

1- 4 Labor Day Activities, Roman Nose Re- 
sort Park, Watonga, (405) 623-7281 

2- 4 Hang Gliding Fly-In, Buffalo Mountain, 
Talihina, (918) 492-51 17 

3 Chili Cook-Off, Cache, (405) 355-7842 

4 Terrapin Derby, Deerin water Field, Krebs, 
(918)423-2550 


O 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATEONS 


B 

Breakfast 

sss 

Expensive 

BR 

Brunch 


(over Sl2/person) 

L 

Lunch 

AE 

American Express 

D 

Dinner 

CB 

Carte Blanche 

S 

Inexpensive 

DC 

Diners Club 


(under S6/person) 

MC 

MasterCard 

SS 

Moderate 

V 

Visa 


($6-S 12 /person) 

DS 

Discover 


This is a ikt of paid adverrisements by the resrauracts, 
noi editorial reviews by Oklahonm Today. To adver- 
tise your restaurant, call 800/777-1793, 


EASTERN 


KREBS 

Pete's Place Restaurant of Krebs S.H. 270 
VI8/423-2U42. Established in 1^25. Pete's 
Place H the original Italian restaurant of Krebs, is 
most widely remembered for family-style 
cuisine served in unselfish portions. Joe and 
Kathy welcome you to the third generation 
home of the Prichard family and invite all to 
sample Pete's specialty, Icelandic lamb fries. 
Private dining is available for parties of two to 
250. M-Sa 4 p.m.-? Su 12 p.m -? $S/$S$ AE/V/ 
MC/DS 


TULSA 

Jamil’s 2833 E. 51st, 918/742 9097. Established 
in 1945* we feature thick hickory-grilled steaks, 
large lobster tails and Lebanese hors d 'oeuvres. 
Dress is casual. Su-Sa 5 p.m,-l2:l5 a.m* P SS 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MC/V 


CENTRAL 


EL RENO 

Hensley's Restaurant J-40 and Country Oub Kd* 
405/262-3533, Founded in 1939, Hensky's isa 
meeting place and mainstay for friends, families and 
weary travelers of Route 66. Featuring home-style 
meals created from grandmother Hensley's recipes. 
Pies and breads made fresh daily. AE/V/ 

MC/DS 


NORMAN 

Interurban Restaurant and Brewpub 105 W. Main 
Street, 405/364 -7942. Located in Norman's historic 
trolley station, Interurban features everything from 
homemade soups and fresh salads to mouth watering 
Baby Back ribs. Compliment any meal with a 
handcrafted ale from the Interurban Brewpub. M-Th 
1 1 a.m.- 10:30 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 p.m. L,D$/S$ AE/ 
V/MC/DS/CB/PG 

Victoria's I’he Pasta Shop, 327 White Street, 405/329- 
0377. Located on Campus Corner, Victoria's has been 
voted Norman's Best Italian Restaurant for 1994 and 
1 995. For fresh, gourmet pasta in a casual dining atnto- 
sphere, come see us at Victoria's. M-F 1 1 :30 a. m.- 3 and 
5:30 p.m.-9:30 Su 5 p.m.-9 L,D $S AE/DS/V/MC 


PAWNEE 

Click's Steakhouse, 409 Harrison, 918/762-2231. En- 
joy our thick, juicy steaks in historic Pawnee, where 
we've been serving northcentral Oklahoma since 1955. 
Our menu is an offering of hand -cut steaks aged to 
perfection, barbecue, chicken, seafood, sandwiches, 
and a large soup and salad bar. F-M 1 1 a.m.-9 p.m, UP 
$/$S V/MC/P 

Miss Lillie's Tea Room, 620 Harrison, 918/762-3762. 
Return to the Victorian era at Miss Lillies, where pa- 
trons are served a variety of “Prairie Victorian" dishes 
by wait staff decked out in period dress. For dinner (by 
special reservation forgroup.sofeighior more) entrees 
include tenderloin beauiolais, pecan chicken, and 
stuffed shrimp. Tu-Sa7 a.m.-4 p.m. B,L,D $/$S V/MC 

WESTERN 


ALTUS 

VaFs It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 000 N. 
Main, 405/402-4580, A “Back to the Future" 
experience, with decor consisting of marvelous 
antiques and twentieth-century memorabilia. Like 
the eclectic decor, the menu offers a variety of 
selections including steak, barbecue, salmon, halibut 
and Mexican. Great appetizers’ Featured on 
“Discover Oklahoma, “ it’s truly a down -ho me 
experience and a trip worth taking, M-Th 1 1 a.m.-jn 
p.m. F-Sa M a.m.-ll p.m. L,D S/SS AE/CB/DC/ 
DS/MC/V 


CHOCTAW 


ERICK 


Old Germany Restaurant 15920 S.E. 29th, 405/ 
390-8647, Featuring original German cuisine, 
beer and wine. Winner ofThc Wine Spectator" 
Award of Excellence since 1986. Come see our 
wine cellar! Open Tucs. - Sat. U a.m. - 2 p.m* 
and 5 p.m. - 9 p.m. Located 3 miles North and I 
mile East of 1-40 and Choctaw Road. L,D, SS 
AE/DC/V/MC/DS 


tZal's Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7,405/526-3239. Cal's 
has had the same chefs since 1946. Third -generation 
Rogers family chefs now operate this popular 
restauraiU, We feature old-time country cooking 
Including homemade-from -scratch bread, cinnamon 
rolls, pies, cakes, real country breakfasts, plate lunches, 
sandwiches, dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a,m,-9p,m, B,L,D S Ho credit cards accepted. 
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BASEBALL 


OKC 89ERS 


C ALE N D 


AU6 1 IOWA 
AUG 2,3 OMAHA 
AUG 10-13 NASHVILLE 
AUG 14-17 BUFFALO 
AUG 28,20 NEW ORLEANS 


DRILLERS 

AUG 1-S JACKSON 
AUG 6-10 ARKANSAS 
AilG 22-26 SHREVEPORT 


6-9 Cherokee Strip 
Days Celebration, Enid, 
(405) 237-2494 
7 The Black Legend, 
Humanities Lecture, 
Museum of the Western 
Prairie, AJtus, (405) 4S2- 
1044 

8- I0 Autumn Magic Celebration, Downtown, 
Guthrie, (800)299-1889 

9- Oct. 12 Bugling Elk Tours, Wichita Moun- 

tains Wildlife Refuge, (405) 429 -3222 

15 Bolo Ball, NaPl Cowboy HaU of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478^2250 

15 Old Timers' Tea, Cherokee Strip Museum, 
Peny, (405) 336-2405 

15-17 Lake Eufaula Bass Classic, Fountainhead 
Resort & Marina, Eufaula, (800) 321-5041 

16 Cherokee Strip Celebration, Perrys, (405) 
336-4684 

16 Crappie Tournament, Indian HiUs Resort, 
Bernice, (918) 256-6954 

16 Hispanic Heritage Day, McLain Rogers 
Park, Clinton, (800) 759-1397 

16 Oklahoma Scottish Games & Gathering, 
Chandler Park, Tulsa, (918) 241-6399 

16 Quilting from 1889 to the Present, Dorothy 
Cozart, Chisholm Trail Museum, King- 
fisher, (405) 375-5176 

16 Teddy Bear Affair Show & Sale, Ramada 
Inn, Norman, (405) 329-0767 

16,17 Tulsa Dahlia Show, Tulsa Garden Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918)746-5125 

17 Quilt Show, Pawnee Bill Ranch Museum, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 

22-24 Classic Gar Show, McLain Rogers Park, 
Clinton, (800) 759-1397 

22-24 Muscle Car Ranch Swap Meet, Muscle 
Car Ranch, Chickasha, (405) 222-4910 



Splashdown! 


For diving fans who won't make 
Atlanta next summer, the next best ti 
could well be the Phillips 66 Nationa 
(Outdoor) Diving Championships ia 
Bartlesville, The 
event will draw 
100 of diving’s 
best ( t nc I ud i ng 

all! 3 as. 

champions), help 

determine the t 

1996 U.S. 

O I ym pic team , ~ ^ ^ 

and be televised . 

by Pri me Sports 
Net^vork. 

Poolside HhBt 

tickets are $ 1 -S5 r- ^ ife 

( try match ing ^ 

that in Atlanta). IIP 

(918) 336-8708. 


m. 


27 Nemaha Ridge Triathlon, Arcadia 
Lake, Edmond, (405) 396-8122 


SEPTEMBER 

2 Brookhaven Run, 
7500 


Norman, (405) 321- 


10 Lake Overholser Walk & Bike, Bethany, 
(405) 354-4224 

16 Tulsa Walking Club, Riverfield School, 
Tulsa, (918) 446-7924 
20 Hugo Lake Rod Run, Hugo Lake, Hugo, 

1 3 (405) 326-5950 

23 Goober Gallup 2M/10K Race, Marlow, 
(405) 658-2212 

30 MACC Mounted Patrol Fall Trail Ride, 
Stringtown, (405) 346-7301 

LiviNG HISTORY 

AUGUST 

12 ’89er Land Run, Chisholm Trail Mu- 
seum/Seay Mansion, Downtown, King- 
fisher, (405)375-5176 
12 Life in theDutlet: Building a Commu- 
nity 1893-1925, Cherokee Strip Museum, 
Perry, (405) 336-2405 
19-20 Civil War Encampment & Living 
History Demonstration, Murrell Home, 
Park Hill, (918) 456-2751 
26 Wheat Weaving Workshop, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
SI 76 

SEPTEMBER 

7-10 Traders 8t Trappers Encampment, 
Sequoyah's Home, Sallisaw, (918) 775- 
2413 

9,10 Wild & Wooly Tales of the Oklahoma 
Frontier, Guthrie, Oklahoma Territorial 
Museum, (405) 282-1889 
14-16 Cherokee Strip Celebration, Mu- 
seum of the Cherokee Strip, Enid, (405) 
237-1907 


22-24 Nitro Nationals, Thunder Valley Race- 
way, Noble, (405) 872-3429 

22-24 Old Time Threshing Bee, Historical So- 
ciety Grounds, Fairview, (405) 227-2265 

23 Genealogical Workshop, Muskogee County 
Genealogical Society, Muskogee, (918) 682- 
7855 

23 Route 66 Cruise, Pop Hicks Restaurant, 
Clinton, (405) 258-0008 

23,24 Antique Car Show & Swap Meet, Village 
Park, Ungley, (918) 782-3725 

28 House History Workshop No. 1 , Oklahoma 
Territorial Museum, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1889 

28- Oct, 1 U.S, Men's Nat 'I Team Camps O KC, 
(405) 424-5266 

29- OcL 1 Tole Country '95, Clarion Hotel, 
OKC, (405) 942-0256 

30 Art in the Park, City Park, Cordell, (405) 
832-3538 

30 Oil Patch Jamboree, Broadway Street, 
Drumright, (918) 352-2204 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

AUGUST 

12 Willowlake Triathlon, Enid, {405) 237-4645 


2 Dinosaur Quarries/Black Mesa Walk, 
Volksmarch, Black Mesa Nature Pre- 
serve, (405) 946-4817 

2 Texas County Walk, Volksmarch, Optima 
Uke Wildlife Preserve, (405) 946-4817 

2 Warriors Challenge Run, Lake Pawnee, 
Pawnee, (918) 762-2493 

3 Beaver Countv Walk, Volksmarch, Beaver 
State Park, (405) 353-3501 

3 Harper County Walk, Volksmarch, Doby 
Springs Recreational Area, (405) 946- 
4817 

4 Woodward County Walk, Volksmarch, 
Boiling Springs State Park, (405) 946- 
4817 

9 Great Land Run 5K Run/Walk, Enid, 
(405) 233-8955 

9 Nichols Hills Volkswalk, United Method- 
ist Church, OKC, (405) 634-7222 

9 Run for Hope, Broken Bow, (405) 584- 
2255 

9 Tulsa Zoo Run, Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, (918) 
669-6600 

9,10 Lake Hefner Streak, Stars 8: Stripes 
Park, OKC, (405)525-5762 

9,10 Oklahoma Dressers Annual Poker 
Run Bike Rally, City Park, Eufaula, (918) 
689-2534 


16 Pioneer Days Celebration, Sod House 
Museum, Aline, (405) 463-2441 

16 Pioneer Woman Living History, Pioneer 
Woman Museum, Ponca City, (405) 765- 
6108 

23 Political RssUy for T-B. Ferguson, T.B. 
Ferguson Home, Watonga, (405) 623- 
5069 

30-OcL 1 Battle of Cabin Creek Re-enact- 
ment, Battlefield Site, Vinita, (918) 256- 
7133 


Dates and times can change without no- 
tice i please confirm before attending any 
event The calendar is a free service published 
on a space- available bash. To be considered, 
please mail a concise notice of the mrif 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time, place, address, and a contact tele- 
phone number. Notices must arrive at Okla- 
homa Today three calendar months prior to 
pid^lication (i.e. Oct. -Nov, events are due ftdy 
}). Send to: Entertainment Calendar, Okla- 
homa Today, Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152 or fax: (405) 521-3992. 
Questions? Call (405) 52 J -2496; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 
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Growing in harmony 
wim nature. 


We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




Caring for the forest and all it provides. 


We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 


A Weyerhaeuser 


H OW TO SAY “SAVINGS” 
IN SIGN LANGUAGE. 



Jf you’re in the market for a 
new home, you should know 
about the home 
energy pi'ogi'am 
that reiilly speaks 
to your budget. 

It’s the Gas Advantage 
Program from Oklahoma 
Natural Gas, 

Wien you find the Gas 
Advantiige sign, you’ II know 
the house has optimal 
instilation and energ)'-efficient 
features and equipment 
throughout w'hich work 


together to give you the 
lowest possible energy bills. 

Natural gas, the fuel more 
Oklahomans request, is used 
for heating and 
water heating in all Gas 
Advantage Homes, Gas not 
only keeps you warm and cozy 
through the winter, it keeps 
your utility bills lower all year 
Gas Advantage means there are 
outlets throughout the home 
for gas appliances, so you have 
the option to use economical 
natural gas for clothes drying. 


cooking, outdoor grilling and 
lighting your fireplace. 

Later, if you choose to sell, 
the energy-saving features 
will help bring a higher resale 
price - and a higher profit. 

So be on the lookout for 
the Gas Advantage Sign, 

For comfort, efficiency and 
optimal savings, it’s the only 
sign you need to know, 

Oklahoma 

= = NATURAL 
Gas 



PURE 


O K L A H 


O M A 


C1^ OKLAHOMA NATURAL QAS COMFANV. ALL RIGHTS 





